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The March of Events 


HE most striking fact touching the 

[ welfare of the people that presents 

itself this midsummer is the cautious 
common sense of the business world. The 
unparalleled prosperity of the country in 
general continues. Consider, for proof, such 
facts as these—the average dividend of 
twenty-five leading railroad stocks is § per 
cent., and railroad stockholders are receiving 
this year $100,000,000 more in dividends 
than they received in 1898, in spite of 
a very general increase in the wages of rail- 
road employees and the investment of unpre- 
cedented sums in permanent betterments. 
The output of pig-iron increased last year 
over 1go1 almost 30 per cent. The profits 
of banks are greater than ever before; and 
our internal trade is healthy and strong in 
most of the great staples. 

The noteworthy fact is that in spite of 
this continued good fortune and general 
activity the commercial world keeps its 
cautious mood. Speculation has subsided. 
Many stocks are lower than they were six 
months ago, and yet they are high enough. 
There is neither a boom nor a panic in the 
air. But there were fewer failures, and those 
were for smaller amounts during the first 
half of this year than for many previous 
half-years. ‘ 

The collapses and the misfortunes that 
have come with the summer—the shrinking 
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of the inflated ship-building trust, the 
floods in the West and the drought in the 
East, the great speculation in cotton and the 
shutting down of some mills, and the strikes 
that have seriously checked building—these 
have all made the people cautious without 
causing a panic. 

The commercial public, therefore, is in 
a mood for keeping times good—tired of 
inflated organizations, suspicious of mergers, 
and for these reasons the more careful of 
legitimate industry. If every man will stick 
to his last and keep this sane mood, the 
industrial advance that we have witnessed 
these four years will turn out to be only the 
prelude to the easy and lasting commercial 
conquest of the world. 


A TRUST THAT FAILED 
4 ‘ ‘WO recent events in high financial life 


especially conduce to soberness and 
caution. One of them was the collapse of 
the ship-building trust. This organization 
had made an impression on the popular 
imagination. Brilliant and hitherto success- 
ful men had to do with its organization. 
Ship-building is, or was popularly supposed 
to be, a prosperous business. Shipyards 
and kindred industries from Maine to Cali- 
fornia were brought into the trust. Its 
organization came at what seemed a favor- 
able time. Our trade was expanding. We 
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were in hope of regaining something of the 
old-time glory of our merchant marine. 
A great combination of transatlantic ship- 
lines had been made. Other nations were 
building bigger and bigger ships. The Pacific 
was calling us to wider conquest of the seas. 
The expansive mood of the people seemed 
to make a great ship-building combination 
desirable and inevitable, and why not profit- 
able? Besides, every other great industry 
was organized. Every day we read in the 
morning papers of a new ‘merger.’ To 
the outside world the plan seemed practicable ; 
and perhaps it would have been practicable 
if it had been soundly managed. 

But properties were put into the combi- 
nation at inflated values. Stocks and bonds 
weré issued for them out of all proportion 
not only to their market value but to their 
earning capacity. And Time, which is the 
surest regulator of trusts as well as of other 
things, has made short work of it. 

The public becomes for the moment at 
least suspicious of some other mergers. 
Almost all industrial companies and con- 
solidations suffer somewhat from distrust. 
But no sound one suffers seriously. The 
people stop a moment and reflect on the 
danger of organizing industry on an emo- 
tional basis and of expecting dividends ‘‘on 
general principles.” They ask what others 
are thus inflated? The speculative spirit is 
checked; we come to our senses, fortunately, 
without any widespread disturbance. Once 
more we learn the old lesson that industrial 
and financial success has the commonplace 
basis of so managing a business that the cost 
of its conduct and of its product shall be less 
than its legitimate income. The humblest 
blacksmith knows this truth, but men in 
high finance sometimes forget it. 

The collapse of an artificial combination 
makes for industrial and financial health. 
We are fortunate in our ability to see them 
collapse without becoming excited; and in 
this temper lies the chance of our continued 
prosperity and of continued confidence in 
the vast volume of well-managed industry. 


A NAPOLEONIC TRUST-BUILDER 


gerne event that provokes reflec- 

tion is the breakdown of Mr. Schwab, 
the President of the great steel corporation. 
The preachers have not failed to point the 
moral of it. Coming to the helm of the largest 
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industrial corporation in the world, he soon 
showed a lack of the sturdy self-control that 
this post of fabulous opportunity demanded. 
To manage such a great corporation with 
success a man must be as calm and steady 
and as far above the temptations of personal 
luxury or of mere gain as the helmsman of a 
great State. Mr. Schwab built him fine 
houses and enjoyed them; he traveled 
luxuriously; he amused himself at Monte 
Carlo. There developed in him a certain 
softness and a love of luxury which only the 
idle can afford. Vast chances of specula- 
tion opened before him. In the organization 
of the steel corporation itself successful 
speculation had played a part. Great 
individual fortunes were made in merely 
bringing its parts together. It was a situa- 
tion to test the fiber of a man severely. 
The strain was too great for Mr. Schwab, in 
spite of his youth and good training; and 
his last venture—in the ill-fated ship-building 
trust—caused his practical retirement. 

The saying that the great organizations 
of our era demand men of Napoleonic quality 
is less than true; for they demand men 
greater than Napoleon, greater in moral 
qualities, stronger in fiber—men who never 
forget that the management of a great 
corporation is a trust, and that qualities of 
character of the highest order are called for, 
as well as great executive ability. Napoleon 
was an unmoral giant. Moral giants are 
demanded in the leaders of modern industry 
—men whom riches cannot soften nor suc- 
cess make self-conscious. 


COMMON SENSE IN OUR INTELLECTUAL 
GROWTH 


OTH the fruits of our prosperity and 
the sane mood of the people are shown 
in the general activity of the higher life also. 
The educational progress that is sketched in 
mere outline in this number of THE WorLD’'s 
Work is, to the man who reads it right, one 
of the most cheerful facts in our history. In 
educational work we are getting down to 
the ground—coming to the saving common 
sense shown in Mr. O’Shea’s explanation of 
the school work done to correct children’s 
defective senses; and at the same time we 
are broadening our conception of education 
and culture—witness Mr. Eliot’s definition of 
a cultivated man. 
We now have in the United States the 
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largest school for the training of youth in the 
English-speaking world—perhaps three larger 
than any abroad. The income of at least 
one of them is larger than the income of 
any other college. Yet in spite of this rapid 
growth, the life and thought that become 
a democracy prevail both in the bodies of 
men who teach and in the large student- 
world. Our colleges and universities are, in 
fact, the very nurseries and strongholds of 
democracy. Any man who knows their life 
and rightly measures their influence finds 
in them a secure fortification against the 
rampant commercialism of another section 
of American activity. The ideals of our 
trained youth are not lower than the ideals of 
the youth of preceding generations. They 
take somewhat different forms, perhaps, but 
they are noble ideals yet—sounder economi- 
cally than the ideals of the former theologi- 
cal period, but based on as stanch qualities 
of manhood as any generation that we have 
yet bred could show. 

It is as cheerful and impressive a spectacle 
as was ever witnessed in the world—this 
vast army of young men and young women 
coming forth from their training places 
with all the qualities of wholesome and 
ambitious youth. They go forth into trade, 
into scientific pursuits, into the professions, 
into the noble army of teachers, as ready 
to lift up the Filipinos and to build up our 
backward commonwealths as men and 
women ever were in any age to give their work 
for their fellows. The democratic common 
sense that they show—this is the saving fact 
seen and felt alike in the East and in the 
West and in the South. Everywhere the 
picked and trained young manhood and 
womanhood of the republic seem sound 
and worthy of their inheritance and of their 
opportunity—an opportunity that the indus- 
trial basis of our life makes higher and 
wider, perhaps, than any preceding genera- 
tion has had in any land. We move for- 
ward in many forms of higher work even 
more rapidly than in industry and commerce. 


THE SCANDAL OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
PAYNE 


HE postal scandals that have thus far 
been brought to light are crimes of 

the vulgar profit-sharing kind, most of which 
antedate Postmaster-General Payne’s admin- 
istration of the Department. He cannot be 


held responsible for them. He is, in fact, 
fairly entitled to public sympathy because 
he has this misconduct, for which he is not 
responsible, to deal with. 

Yet the most painful impression made on 
the public mind by these revelations is 
Mr. Payne’s own utter and _ disgraceful 
unfitness for the post that he holds. At 
first he would not listen to the charges of 
fraud and wrongdoing. They were “hot 
air.”’ He showed the vulgar attitude of 
the small politician. As one event followed 
another, new evidences appeared of his 
inefficiency and of his unfitness for public 
office. He could have stood up promptly for 
a thorough investigation. His personality 
could have been felt throughout the Depart- 
ment as a cleansing and invigorating force— 
if he had had a strong and manly person- 
ality. But, instead of frankness and vigor, 
fear and silence seem to have swept over the 
whole Department. “Say nothing !’’ seems 
to have been the word passed along the 
whole line. 

If a vigorous and frank man had been at 
the head of the Department under such 
conditions, the public would have said, 
‘The swift punishment of these small thieves 
and jobbers shows the essential soundness of 
the public service.’”’ But Mr. Payne’s char- 
acter and conduct have not had this effect. 
On the contrary, the whole Department has 
been put on the defensive. His manner has 
kept suspicion alive. If the whole service 
were an organized fraud, the public does 
not believe that he would find it out. His 
method and his personality have a demor- 
alizing influence. Honest men in the Depart- 
ment are silenced. Everybody must be 
judiciously secretive. It is a politician, not 
an administrator, who is at the head. If 
public clamor should seem to demand vic- 
tims, nobody would be safe. In an atmos- 
phere charged with suspicion nobody is safe. 
Mr. Payne has the confidence neither of the 


‘Department nor of the country. 


The worst scandal of all, therefore, is the 
Postmaster-General himself. His methods, 
his training, his point-of-view all make 
plainer what was plain before: that he is 
a pitiful, political, discredited misfit. His 
public record is the record of a mere partizan 
promoter and manipulator. He has never 
rung true. He has never shown a higher 
ideal than the mere winning of ‘‘success” 
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in industrial or political schemes. He has 
trained with promoters of plans that profited 
by special legislation, municipal and State. 
He has never shown a conception of public 
office as a public trust. His thought and 
conduct and his very vocabulary are on the 
low level of machine politics. 

The head of the Post-Office Department, 
which has been in many ways the most 
remarkable organization in the world, ought 
to be a man of exactly the opposite type; 
for all the shortcomings of the Department 
have been of a political origin. It is a fit 
place for a great administrator, for a master 
of one large branch of social economy, for a 
man who would sympathetically study the 
vast organization that directly touches by 
its service practically every person in the 
Republic, and who would take a pride in 
reducing every branch of its service to a 
scientific basis. Mr. Payne falls scandal- 
ously short of such an opportunity. 


THE BATTLE-LINE ON THE TARIFF 


T is now certain that in the Republican 
campaign next year the party will 
“stand pat” for protection—that is, for the 
tariff as it now is. That portion of the 
party which desires revision, or is at least 
willing to consider revision, was _ repre- 
sented by Governor Cummins of Iowa. 
The last Iowa Republican platform, before 
this year, was a tariff-revising platform. 
Especially did it call for a reduction of such 
duties as give benefit to the trusts. But 
in July the Iowa convention, although it 
renominated Governor Cummins, practically 
recanted. The plain meaning of its tariff 
planks, in spite of the laborious effort to 
make them face both ways, is that we shall 
let the tariff alone. Governor Cummins, 
in his speech of acceptance, expressed his 
complacent dissent. He and those that stand 
with him acquiesced. The significance of the 
incident lies in this fact—if a Republican 
demand for tariff reduction were to be made 
anywhere, it would have been made in Iowa. 
It will therefore not be made anywhere. 

But while the Iowa Republicans held fast 
to protection as it is in the Dingley act, 
the Iowa Democrats, declining to reaffirm 
the old free-silver creed of their party, de- 
manded tariff revision in the spirit of the 
party as it was under the leadership of 
Tilden and of Cleveland. 
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If the era of prosperity continues during 
the summer and fall of next year, the tariff 
will probably cut a small figure in the cam- 
paign. But if we should fall upon hard 
times, the Democrats will have a living issue 
in an earnest demand for reduction, provided 
they make it in a way that will not threaten 
the stability of the whole industrial fabric. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE “ DIRECT PRIMARY” 
REFORM 


IRECT primary elections have at length 
reached Massachusetts—a political re- 
form born in Kansas and tried in as new a 
State as Oregon before being publicly agi- 
tated in the older communities. The prin- 
ciple for which a Democratic candidate in 
Michigan and a Republican candidate in 
Wisconsin made the last campaign for the 
governorship was accepted in Massachusetts 
by both great parties with an enthusiasm 
that emphasized the purely popular quality 
of the system. 

The direct primary means simply the 
replacing of nominating conventions for party 
candidates by a system of choosing candi- 
dates in a regular election by the ordinary 
voters. Indeed, so closely was election day 
procedure copied in the famous Hennepin 
County system in Minnesota that citizens on 
registering as voters received a bunch of 
party ballots pinned together. Each voter 
retired to a booth, marked his choice of candi- 
dates on his own party ballot and then 
deposited the whole set in the ballot-box. 
Nominations in this way differed very little 
from elections. When the system had been 
tried it proved unsatisfactory,and Michigan 
remodeled the law, requiring each voter to 
name his party, and permitting him then 
to take only his party ballot. This is the 
procedure now commanded by the Massa- 
chusetts law. 

The essence of the reform is that the direct 
primaries be mandatory and under legal 
supervision. In the South, where many 
States have direct primaries, the machinery 
of the system is not legally controlled, but 
in party hands. Mr. Ernst Meyer, who 
published an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject in “Direct Primary Legislation,” quotes 
a party rule in South Carolina, which has 
shut out Negro voters, thus: 

‘‘Every Negro applying for membership in a 
Democratic club, or offering to vote in a Demo- 
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cratic primary election, must produce a written 
statement of ten reputable white men who shall 
swear that they know of their own knowledge 
that the applicant or voter cast his ballot for 
General Hampton in 1876 and has voted the 
Democratic ticket continuously ever since.” 


Pennsylvania and Ohio, and other Northern 
States, have direct primaries not unlike the 
Southern ones. In Indiana, a voter who 
cannot declare that he voted the ticket of 
his chosen party in the last election is not 
allowed to vote in the primary. But in 
New Jersey, Maryland, Minnesota, and now 
in Massachusetts, the system follows in 
general the revised Hennepin County plan, 
though the laws of no two States are quite 
alike. The people of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan undoubtedly desire direct primaries, 
but the State Senate in each case blocks 
the way. 

The flaw in the system is that a compact 
faction, even a base one, can outvote ele- 
ments that do not combine. The worst 
elements of both parties are said to have 
combined to nominate the notorious Mayor 
Ames, of Minneapolis. In South Carolina 
last summer the four anti-Tillman candi- 
dates for the Senate received nearly twice 


as many votes as the two Tillman candi- 
dates, yet the two Tillman men went on the 
party ticket as nominees: their faction had 


centred its forces; the other had not. Yet 
in Minnesota, which has tried the system 
longer than any other State—for Oregon’s 
direct primary law was speedily declared 
unconstitutional—the system is declared to 
be working well. 

The workings of the Massachusetts law 
will be watched with especial interest, 
since under it a voter is permitted to declare 
allegiance to a national party in one primary 
and enroll if he wishes with an opposing 
citizens’ party in the primary for municipal 
nominations. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE PURITY OF THE 
AMERICAN RACE 


HE gradual reclaiming of land from the 
desert will make room for many more 
settlers, for millions will inhabit those great 
spaces that are now barren only for lack of 
water. There is room in other parts of the 
country, too. Whenever the South becomes 
economically reconstructed and wages become 
higher there, there will be a rush of white 
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population from other States and from other 
lands. The United States is yet by no 
means densely settled. Much of our fertile 
territory yet has the sparse population of a 
frontier. We need not discourage immi- 
gration, therefore, for lack of room. 

But many of the immigrants that are now 
coming to us ought to be excluded for lack 
of character and fitness for citizenship. 
This year the record of newcomers will be 
broken, for nearly a million will have come. 
We can afford heartily to welcome the strong 
and the economically independent. But our 
lax immigration law does not keep out many 
of the unfit. Obvious paupers and persons 
with diseases that are easily discovered are 
excluded; but these are very few. And they 
are the fewer because there is a system of 
“coaching”’ the unfit to pass the immigration 
bureau. The investigation made by a secret 
agent of the Government shows that in many 
parts of southern Europe the immigrant- 
bringing steamship lines have secret solicitors 
who fill their steerage quarters with the 
paupers of the worst population in the Old 
World. These miserable people are so in- 
structed before they: leave home that they 
manage to pass through the immigrant 
office when they land here. They do not go 
to new land in the West nor to unsettled 
places in the South. They fill up our slums. 

It is partly from this point of view that the 
present American-Russian discussion of the 
Jews in Russia may properly be considered. 
International etiquette apart, it is a matter 
of direct concern to us how people are perse- 
cuted or oppressed in other lands, for it is 
an easy and cheap way to get rid of undesirable 
populations to drive them to the United 
States. For a month’s wages of an Ameri- 
can laborer of efficiency a man may come 
from a Russian province to New York 
and add himself to the push-cart popula- 
tion of the Ghetto. 

It is a good time to shut out the burden- 
some comers of the Old World; for, except in 
the slums of our cities, our population is yet 
sufficiently homogeneous for the best results . 
—homogeneous enough except for the 
Negroes and the Jews. The talk that we 
hear about the confusion of nationalities is 
an exaggeration. We are English yet—that 
is, we are of the same kindred stocks that 
went to the making of the English race. In 
a remarkably instructive article in the /nter- 
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national Quarterly, Professor Giddings, of 
Columbia University, shows that seventy-five 
per cent. of our foreign-born population in 
1900 was of Teutonic and Celtic stock—the 
very same that made the English. Of 
course a still larger percentage of the native- 
born are of these races and of their admixture. 
It is an error, then, to talk of the American 
people as a miscellaneous conglomeration of 
races. There is an American race, and it 
is English by direct descent and by later 
fusion of the original races that made the 
English. 

The point about the present immigration, 
then, is not its volume, but the large part 
of it that is of other than the Teutonic and 
Celtic stocks. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND RUSSIA 


HE massacre of Jews at Kishineff 
seems likely to have long diplomatic 
consequences indirectly if not directly.’ The 
English Foreign Office declined to present 
to the Russian Government a protest signed 
by influential Jews of the British Empire 
because the trouble at Kishineff was a 
domestic matter and did not directly nor 


technically involve international relations. 

Neither can our Government interfere or 
try to interfere with a domestic trouble or 
problem in Russia; but it can transmit to 
the Czar’s Government a petition signed 


by prominent American citizens. The Czar 
may decline to receive it. But there are 
precedents for sending such petitions and 
remonstrances. No direct result is expected 
to follow the sending of the petition for the 
better treatment of Jews; but the indirect 
results may reach far. And it is the pos- 
sible indirect results that are more important. 

Russia has not kept faith with the great 
Powers in the agreement made concerning 
the open door for trade in China. By the 
continued occupation of Manchuria, and the 
discrimination made against the trade of 
other nations there, Russia has broken her 
promises. Now the general discussion of the 
relations of the United States and Russia 
(which are technically friendly), provoked 
by the Kishineff incident, promises to 
become the occasion for a thorough going 
over of Russian diplomatic methods. 

Nor is this all. Russian bad faith in Man- 
churia affects all the other great Powers as 
directly as it affects the United States. 


RAPID GROWTH OF GERMAN SOCIALISM 
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But the other Powers have not taken her to 
task. If an explanation is demanded by 
us of her conduct in Manchuria, every other 
Power will be as directly concerned as our- 
selves. She cannot make an explanation 
to the United States that will not at the 
same time be an explanation also to England 
and to Germany and to the rest. The 
whole matter may lead even further yet. 
For Japan is eager for war with Russia. 
If Russia be called to account by us (for 
ourselves and for all the other allies in the 
expedition to Peking), the result may have 
a bearing on the relations of Russia and 
Japan. 

Thus do our unhampered position and 
our frank methods of diplomacy keep us in 
a position possibly to serve all the great 
Powers as no other Government may do. 
And American influence in the world counts 
for more and more, and American diplomacy 
continues to serve the best interests of the 
whole world. 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF GERMAN SOCIALISM 


IVE years ago the German Socialists 
polled a few more than 2,000,000 
votes and elected fifty-six members of the 
Reichstag. At the recent election they 
polled 3,000,000 votes and elected eighty- 
one members. The Socialists’ popular vote 
is now as large as the votes of the three 
next largest parties combined—the Centre, 
the Conservative, and the National Liberal; 
but the party’s representation in the Reichs- 
tag does not correspond with its popular 
strength. Else it would have more than 
130 members instead of eighty-one, out of 
a total of 397 members. The unreformed 
election law of 1871 in effect produces a 
“gerrymander” against them: The Kaiser 
will therefore continue to have a legis- 
lative majority on all measures of great im- 
portance, especially on subjects that touch 
the army and the navy. 

The growth of the Socialists has gone on 
in spite of the utmost possible restriction on 
them by the Government. Especially have 
they increased their numbers in the cities— 
in Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Leipzic, Ham- 
burg, Breslau and Frankfort. The Liberal 
factions have all lost a part of their parlia- 
mentary representation, their members hav- 
ing shrunk from ninety-eight to seventy. 
It is the extreme parties that have won, and 
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the process of making two strong parties, to 
the loss of the moderates of every faction, 
will now go on at an increasing rate. 

The most important result of the German 
elections to the United States is the defeat 
of the Agrarians. Every one of the extreme 
members of that group has been defeated, 
and the danger of a tariff war with the 
United States seems to have been averted. 
Germany’s most pressing economic need is 
the renewal of commercial treaties with her 
main customers—England, Russia, the United 
States, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, France—and the election has 
turned out fortunately for this result. There 
will be a majority in the new Reichstag for 
this policy, of giving stability to commercial 
and manufacturing enterprise in the empire. 
The German industrial power was built up 
during the last decade on the system of 
commercial treaties concluded in 1892 and 
1893 by Count Caprivi; and this system is 
now once more likely to prevail. 

This great growth of Socialism shows an 
enormous social and political unrest. The 
mere platform of the party hardly gives 
American readers a clue to its radical char- 


acter, for some things that we take for 
granted in the United States are revolution- 


ary in Germany. Among other demands 
of the party are these: 


One vote for every adult, man and woman; a 
holiday to be election day; payment of members. 

The Government to be responsible to Parlia- 
ment; local self-government; referendum. 

Introduction of the militia system. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

Equality of man and woman before the law. 

Disestablishment of the churches. 

Undenominational schools, with compulsory at- 
tendance and gratuitous tuition. 

Gratuitousness of legal proceeding. 

Gratuitous medical attendance and burial. 

Progressive income tax and succession duty. 


THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT PUBLIC WORK 


HE national law to reclaim arid lands 

in the West is about to be put into 

effect in five important irrigation works. 
This law, it will be recalled, creates an irri- 
gation fund out of the proceeds of the sale 
of public land in the ‘arid States. The 
money, therefore, does not come out of the 
general funds of the treasury; and after 
it has been used to construct irrigation 
works, it is to be repaid into the treasury 
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out of the income from the irrigated lands 
and thus used to construct: more works and 
to do continuous duty in extending the area 
of fertility. Ten millions of dollars out of 
the fund that has now accumulated will be 
spent forthwith in Montana, Colorado, Nevada 
and Arizona; and it is expected that by these 
works a million acres will be added to the 
tillable area of these States. A million 
acres of land thus made habitable will main- 
tain a larger population, as all well-irrigated 
lands do, than the same area of other land, 
for there is less waste. This $10,000,000 is 
a mere trifle in comparison with the sum 
that will be required; but the well-drawn 
law makes it the beginning of one of the most 
notable public works in the world. 

It had long been obvious to the best 
students of the subject that the National 
Government would in some way and at some 
time have to take up the problem of redeem- 
ing these arid spaces; for the conflict of 
jurisdiction and of the ownership of water- 
ways and other difficulties could never 
otherwise have been removed. It is there- 
fore the beginning of a new era in the devel- 
opment of these regions that the Government 
now begins, and it is an event of historic 
importance. For many years we shall add 
to our habitable area till the ‘“‘desert’’ be- 
comes a part of the most fertile region of 
the continent. 


NEW WAYS IN LABOR TROUBLES 


NE noteworthy result of the strikes of 
the summer has been a very general 
organization of employers. Not only have 
employers of separate trades organized, 
but in several cities there has been a general 
“federation” of allied employers’ organiza- 
tions. As it long ago came to pass that an 
employer in many cases could not deal 
directly with an employee, but only with a 
union, so it is now coming to pass that a 
union cannot deal directly with an employer, 
but only with an employers’ organization. 
This counter organization is logical and 
natural and is likely to prove useful. 

The pressure of organized labor on society 
in general is well illustrated by the recent . 
action of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company in increasing 
its freight rates. The President of the road 
made a frank public statement that an 
increase of freight rates had become necessary 
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because of the increase in wages to the road’s 
employees. In other words, the. public must 
pay the increase-in wages. A similar result 
followed the settlement of the coal strike and 
a similar statement was made. 

This is proper—provided, always, that the 
employing company does not use an increase 
in wages aS a mere excuse to raise the price 
of its product or of its service, and pro- 
vided, of course, that it can so raise the price 
without losing its trade to some competing 
company. At just what point the extra 
charge on the public becomes unfair or 
begins to be extortionate must be determined 
in every case by the willingness of the pub- 
lic to pay it. There is an equitable division 
of freight charges or of the cost of coal or 
of any other commodity or service—so much 
as a fair profit to the company, so much as 
fair wages to the company’s employees. 
The public pays both, of course. To deter- 
mine this fair division of cost, and to serve 
the public as cheaply as possible—to accom- 
plish this result all the struggles of the three 
parties to every producing enterprise have 
been directed since organized industry began. 
It is about this that every contest in industry 
has been waged. And these proportions 
can never be determined with precision. 
But there is a ‘distinct gain in public en- 
lightenment whenever a frank statement is 
made such as the statement of the President 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
‘Railroad Company. 


LOOKING TO NEW YORK’S GREAT FUTURE 


HE most crowded spot on the globe, at 
certain hours of the day, is the neigh- 
borhood of the City Hall Park in New York. 
The Brooklyn Bridge ends there, as well as 
one of the elevated roads, the subway now 
in construction, other projected subways, 
and many lines of street-cars. To this great 
terminus more human beings go morning and 
afternoon than go to any other terminal in 
the world. The problem of “handling” 
these great crowds presents itself at the same 
time as the problem of providing at the same 
place a proper home for the many departments 
of the city government. A plan has been pro- 
posed by the engineers and architects which 
provokes the criticism of being grandiose, 
but which has the merit at least of compre- 
hensiveness. It leaves as large an open 
space as can be procured, with proper ap- 
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proaches, a noble series of buildings on the 
north side, the City Hall in the middle, a great 
station for passengers, and a campanile 650 
feet high to have forty-five stories—all 
to cost at least about $50,000,000. The 
plan contemplates the comfortable passing 
of 100,000 persons an hour; for it is estimated 
that before many years 300,000,000 persons 
will come and go there a year. 

Any plan for such a comprehensive public 
work would, of course, provoke criticism, pro- 
fessional and political; for, in a democracy, 
every man and every newspaper is an 
authority on engineering and architecture. 
But it is a long step forward to have any 
comprehensive plan like this, and the city and 
the country owe Mayor Low’s administration 
a debt of thanks for it. It appeals to the 
imagination, and it is a forerunner of some 
comprehensive plan that will be carried out 
—provided always that the pirate crew of 
Tammany can be kept out of office long 
enough for the best men in New York to 
develop a healthful civic pride, and that 
men can be kept in office long enough who 
have the capacity to become the builders 
of a great city. 

The barest mention of such a great plan 
for a noble and worthy city hall and passen- 


ger station in New York ought to be enough 
to arouse its sluggish civic consciousness. 
Yet this is but one of a hundred compelling 
reasons why public-spirited and upright 
men should keep the leadership of the city’s 


public affairs. For in the years immediately 
before us the chance will come to make 
New York the noblest home of commerce, 
of finance and of public art that was ever 
given to men. It has the wealth; it has the 
certainty of future greatness and of indefinite 
growth. No plan for permanent improve- 
ment can be made too comprehensive. The 
growth of the city—which is the growth of 
the whole country in epitome—cannot easily 
be anticipated, and no plan can be too 
ambitious for future demands. Anything 
done now in New York which is not done 
for all time will soon have to be done over 
again. To those that plan and build and 
rule, such an opportunity has perhaps never 
before come. 
LYNCHINGS AND THE COLOR LINE 
N Illinois a Negro was lynched for the 
murder of a white man; in Delaware a 
Negro was burned at the stake for the crime 
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against a white girl which has usually pro- 
voked such vengeance; in Georgia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Louisiana six Negroes were 
lynched—all these events fell within a tort 
night, making about fifty deaths at the 
hands of mobs in the United States during 
the first half of the year. 

All the talk in pulpits, in magazines and 
in newspapers makes no headway against 
mobs and the recurrence of their activity. 
Perhaps the most futile thing in the world 
is talk to, or even talk about, a mob—even 
if it were all wise talk. But the thoughtful 
part of every community has long ago made 
up its mind to two or three fundamental facts 
and duties such as these: 

In the present temper of men, alike in 
almost every part of the Union, a Negro 
who commits a heinous crime against a 
white woman will be lynched, even if not 
burned. This is the fact, and no argument 
or appeal will change it. 

A Negro is everywhere more likely to be 
lynched for any crime than a white man; 
and this likelihood increases as you go 
South. Lynching is often the: expression 
of race-feeling. 

Men are lynched for an increasing number 


of crimes, for lynchings spread by example. 
One suggests another. 
There is no remedy but the general enlight- 


enment of the people. The most determined 
efforts of sheriffs and other officers are often 
ineffective. The best direct work that can 
be done is prompt action by sheriffs and judges 
and grand juries. Such prompt action is too 
seldom done, but it is now done with increas- 
ing frequency in the South. But the best 
work of all precedes this, and is to a degree 
preventive—the prompt trial and punish- 
ment of criminals. Yet even this does not 
greatly discourage mob-violence; for many 
a lynching occurs in communities where a 
guilty man is sure to be lawfully punished 
without delay. 

The lynching of Negroes for some crimes 
for which white men are seldom lynched 
(as for the recent murder in [Illinois and 
for many murders in the South) shows that 
a Negro’s life is everywhere held at a lower 
value than a white man’s life. It is the 
more unfortunate that race-feeling is involved 
in the crime of lynching; for race-friction 
brings difficulties enough in the ordinary 
course of life. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO ALLAY RACE-FRICTION 


GAINST race-friction also talk is futile— 
generally worse than futile, because 
it is likely to make a bad matter worse. 
The way is plain to allay its evils—as plain 
as a pike-staff; but, on account of its mag- 
nitude, it is the most difficult task that our 
democracy has encountered. The statesmen- 
schoolmasters of the Southern States have 
shown the way—by makirg the education 
of all the people direct, pract al, fitted to 
everyday life, a process of building character 
by trained industry. The whole nation has 
treason to hold in honor such men as Mr. 
McIver, of North Carolina, Mr. Dabney, of 
Tennessee, Mr. Alderman, of Louisiana, and 
the present Governors of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Mississippi: there are 
many more such men, but these by their 
zeal have become national characters. They 
see the ‘‘way out’; they have demonstrated 
it; they point to it. A demonstration that 
has won international fame and approval 
is the work explained in this magazine by 
Mr. Booker T. Washington—work which 
brings results that stay. There is no task 
in all the world that cries out for help more 
eloquently than this; no men in all the 
world more nobly engaged than these. Yet 
praise is not what they need. They need 
help, the encouragement that comes from 
hearty appreciation and the definite aid that 
money can bring when spent in broadening 
Southern educational equipment. 

The only way to allay race-friction is to 
build up the Negroes and the whites to an 
independent economic life, to make them 
more prosperous, to make them more useful, 
to make wages higher, to settle the country 
more densely, to put rural Southern life on a 
higher plane. For the present, at least, the 
new type of practical education is the best 
force at work to do it. 

Yet race-friction is plainly getting worse. 
Be the reason what it may—and endless 
discussion of all the assigned reasons gives no 
practical help toward the mending of the 
matter—there is need to bend every energy 
to the fundamental practical training of the 
young. The causes may be this or that or 
a thousand things; there is but one remedy. 

And the endless discussion of it, so far 
from doing good, does harm. It keeps the 
minds of the people fixed on the subject. It 
narrows their thought by keeping it on one 
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grave trouble. It prevents the wider view 
of life which comes from thought on many 
large topics. If the subject of discussion 
could be changed—especially in the South— 
to industry, to farming, to education, to 
the weather—to anything—the result would 
be wholesome. You cannot meet a Southern 
man who is in public life, nor pick up a 
Southern newspaper, but the race question 
comes up. The Southern people are more 
concerned and more eager than any others 
for a quiet solution of the old question, and 
the first step toward a quiet solution is—to be 
quiet about it, sometimes at least. 

Race-friction has not been allayed by 
any law nor by any political action or dis- 
cussion, nor by anything whatsoever except 
the orderly training of the inefficient and 
the ignorant. The race-politician will never 
bring peace; he can only hinder it. The 
statesman-schoolmaster is the man to build 
our hopes on. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION AGAIN 
A*® old plan to help solve the problem 
of Southern life, which was once 
discussed and discarded, was brought forward 
again by Mr. Charles A. Gardiner, of the 


New York bar, in a recent address before 
the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. The plan is that the nation 
shall educate the illiterate. A bill, known 
as the Blair bill, to accomplish this was long 
debated in Congress, and finally narrowly 
defeated because it was described and by 
some regarded as a ‘“‘bill to promote mendi- 
cancy.”” The argument of those who opposed 
it was that any community which could 
not or would not itself pay for the education 
of its children would lapse in resolution and 
in character if help were extended from 
without This was the argument that caused 
the defeat of the bill, but there was an 
argument made also to show that it was 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Gardiner addressed himself chiefly to 
the argument that it is not only constitu- 
tional for the National Government to edu- 
cate illiterate citizens, but that it is the only 
solution of the Negro problem. ‘‘Since the 
nation,” as he argued, “can neither repeal 
the Fifteenth Amendment nor enforce Negro 
suffrage under the Fourteenth, what solution 
of the Negro problem remains? Endowed 
with omnipotent sovereignty to educate the 
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I maintain that education and 
is the nation’s supreme 


people, 
education alone 
obligation.” 

Certainly the reduction of the Congressional 
representation of the Southern States, even 
if it be possible, would solve nothing. There 
is no solution but one—universal education 
of the proper kind. If the people can achieve 
it themselves, or achieve it by the help of 
private beneficence, so much. the better; 
but the task seems practically an endless 
one. The plan to seek national aid is likely 
again to come up for discussion. 


PEONAGE AS A SYMPTOM OF BACKWARD LIFE 


REVIVAL of discussion of national 
aid to education will be encouraged 
by the revelations that have been made of 
Negro peonage in the South, in Alabama 
in particular. In certain communities there 
has been a system of making labor contracts 
whereby Negroes have been kept practically 
in slavery year after year and cheated 
and treated with great cruelty. It is just 
such an abuse as naturally arises from a low 
Negro intelligence and a low white morality 
—it is an economic expression of a con- 
dition of life in portions of the black belt. 
Although there seemed no hope of arrest- 
ing the evil through the State courts, con- 
victions of offenders have been secured in 
the Federal courts presided over by Southern 
judges; and in Alabama and Georgia public 
sentiment is waking up to the atrocity of 
such a condition. It seems certain that 
Southern sentiment, once aroused on the 
subject, will not permit this evil to continue. 
It is not the mere fact that Negroes have 
practically been enslaved (bad as this is) 
that most strongly impresses the thoughtful 
student of the subject. It is rather the 
deplorable general condition of a community 
where such a thing can happen; for this 
economic barbarity is but one expression of 
a low state of life which may find expres- 
sion in many other ways. Both Negro and 
white men in such a community must undergo 
a radical change in their attitude toward 
civilization before the matter is cured. 


OUR TRANS-PACIFIC INTERESTS 


HE practical matter involved in our 
relations with Russia is, of course, 

the trade of Manchuria. The value of this 
trade to the United States is considerable. 
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It would now be about $5,000,000 a year if 
we really had an equal access to the market 
with the Russians—about $4,500,000 in 
cotton fabrics and $500,000 in flour and 
kerosene. But the Russian authorities dis- 
criminate against the United States. Thus 
our trade of 3,250,000 gallons of kerosene 
in 1901 fell to 603,000 gallons last year. 

We are nearer to Manchuria, measured 
by the cost of transportation, than any 
other great producing country; and by a 
scientific cultivation of Manchurian trade 
(and we do not, as a rule, yet make a scien- 
tific cultivation of the trade of any foreign 
country, but rather a fitful and slapdash, 
energetic, but not thorough effort) we should 
be able to sell in a few years something like 
$10,000,000 worth of goods a year there. 

But the subject reaches further than this 
mere trade controversy, important as that 
is. It is a question of good faith. Are the 
benefits to the whole world that we gained 
by the settlement of the trouble in China to 
be lost by Russian duplicity? Is China to be 


again a closed country to us, and to become 

the victim at last of Russian domination? 
The very asking of such a question indi- 

cates the new position that we have taken in 


international politics. Our stake in all Asia 
that faces the Pacific has now become 
greater than any other nation’s; for the other 
side of the Pacific is nearer to us for all pur- 
poses of commerce than to any country in 
Europe, especially since an American cable 
now directly joins us to China. 


A FIT MEMORIAL TO A WORTHY MAN 


OW and then something is so well done 
that it instantly gives the spirit 
satisfaction and becomes a joy forever. 
One such thing is the memorial that has been 
planned for the late Mr. Charles Eliot, of 
Boston. To him that city owes the beauti- 
ful encircling series of parks and reservations 
and their artistic unity. To the beautifica- 
tion of the surroundings of Boston he gave 
his high talents and the zeal of constructive 
work; and he died while yet in youth. What 
is a fitting memorial to such a man? The 
intelligent committee who had the task of 
answering this question decided to cut a 
path on the side of a hill in one of the parks 
and to build a memorial bridge over a ravine 
traversed by the path. The view from the 
bridge is one that he loved—over a wide 
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sweep of country. A memorial tablet will 
be put up on the bridge. And that is all. 
The simple dignity and the appropriateness 
of it leave nothing undone or unsaid. . 


THE COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


HE cost of a college education so de- 
pends on the student that it is diffi- 
cult to say what it ought to be or to find a 
fair average. It is reported that one Yale 
senior this year spent $25,000, and there are 
always students who spend only a veritable 
beggar’s pittance. Roughly speaking, their 
expenditure averages from $200 to $3,000 
a year, a sum above which the wealth- 
iest students at the larger colleges rarely 
go, though there is justification in the 
remark that Professor Palmer, of Harvard, 
once made, that every dollar above $1,200 a 
year is a ‘‘dollar of danger.” 

The main matter is the possibility of a 
poor boy’s going through college. ‘One 
of the fit”—who has brains and industry— 
can do it at any college in the country with- 
out financial backing. In the State uni- 
versities fees are merely nominal, and in the 
eastern colleges there are scholarships which 
more than pay the tuition fees of those who 
win them. Moreover, at Harvard, Columbia, 
Chicago University and other institutions 
there are bureaus to help students find 
employment. Nor does opportunity depend 
on the college chosen; if Harvard and Yale 
have many students working their way, so 
have the ‘‘fresh-water”’ colleges and Western 
universities. Yet so many are the oppor- 
tunities at the great city universities that 
Harvard and Columbia are rather poor- 
men’s colleges than rich-men’s. But the 
opportunity depends on the fitness of the 
boy. 

A student at one of the New England col- 
leges proved himself thus: 


EXPENSES 
1st year, $319.76 
2andyear, 320.63 
grdyear, 340.50 
4th year, 380.00 


RECEIVED FROM PARENTS 
ist year, $136.52 
2nd year, 127.75 
3rd year, 67.75 
4th year, 00.00 
Balance on hand at graduation ..$100.00 


He repaid his parents by work on the farm 
and earned enough in addition to pay his 
way himself. Nineteen men in this year’s 
class at Yale earned all their expenses. 
Fully as many Harvard and Columbia 
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students did so, too. When the late Frank 
Bolles was secretary of Harvard University 
he gathered letters from a number of students 
who had lived cheaply at college, and among 
them was one from a student who had 
entered with the maximum of conditions 
and in debt $116. He graduated cum laude 
after having played on a ’varsity team and 
engaged in all college activities, and his 
accounts ran as follows: 


Receipts Expenditures 


$381.31 

361.54 

395-14 

462.80 
He had engaged in various kinds of work, 
from extracting the brains from _ sheep’s 
skulls for some of Professor James’s psycho- 
logical experiments, to publishing books. 
But tales of students who went through 
college on such small sums as $150 a year or 
less have led boys of mediocre ability to 
attempt working their way at a task beyond 
their power. The officers of any college 


can tell pathetic stories of starving students 
who had the justification neither of brains 
nor of earning power ever to attempt a 
college education. Harvard, therefore, recom- 


mends that a student who cannot count 
on about $400 for his first year’s expenses 
had better postpone going to college until 
he can count on that sum. This sensible 
minimum would be somewhat lower at 
smaller colleges. A student may live. at 
‘most colleges on less than $600 a year, and 
he may get along on less than $400. To 
secure the comforts and refinements of life 
he must have more than $600, though 
harmful luxury or a temptation to ‘“‘sport”’ 
is likely to follow an allowance much above 
$1,200 for the college year of forty weeks. 


THE HOMELESS RICH 


HE practically incalculable growth of 
wealth in the United States is the 
one big fact of the last decade that stares 
everybody in the face. Spent for the 
development of industry and in permanent 
improvements, and for the real betterment 
of mankind, it is an unmixed blessing. 
But in every era of great wealth-getting 
there has been demoralizing extravagance. 
How is it now with us? When, perhaps, 
thousands of men have private yachts and 
private cars and ‘‘palatial’’ residences, when 
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incomes of $100,000 a year are perhaps more 
numerous (as a resident of New York recently 
declared) than incomes of $10,000 a year 


were twenty-five years ago, and when incomes 


of more than $500,000 are not uncommon, to 
what extent are our new and careless rich 
setting for the less rich the pace that kills? 

A sane social philosopher familiar with life 
in our richest cities will not despair of repub- 
lican society. The class that lives on its 
income contributes some idle men to our 
worthless if not dangerous classes; but there 
is yet a larger number of the rich in the 
United States who have occupations than 
in any other country of equal wealth. It 
is not yet respectable to be without an 
occupation. We are not in immediate 
danger of a large idle class of men. It may 
appear in the next generation. But it has 
not yet come. 

But the worst result of misapplied wealth 
is the increasing idleness of rich women. 
It is they who are making our cities—New 
York in particular—aggregations of luxurious 
hotels and apartment houses. The familiar 
excuse for living without a home is the 
impossibility of finding good servants. But 
good servants are found by the hotels and 
they serve these very complaining women. 
One of the first “luxuries” that riches buys 
for too many families is the luxury of giving 
up their homes. 

These homeless women have made a 
demand for the vulgarest thing in Ameri- 
can life; for we have hitherto had no kind 
of ‘“‘institution’’ comparable in its vicious 
influence to the flashy modern hotel and 
the corresponding apartment. She who 
enters there leaves home behind. These are 
surely the most conspicuous evidences of 
decay that has been caused by recently 
got wealth. 


WHY MORE BOOKS ARE NOT SOLD 


HE belief was recently expressed in 
these pages that a book which finds 
100,000 buyers might find twice or thrice or 
four or five times as many if the machinery 
for distributing and selling books could be 
made as extensive and as efficient as the 
machinery for distributing and selling grocer- 
ies, for example. A book that has qualities 
to commend it to 100,000 persons obviously 
has qualities to commend it to many more if 
they could be found and reached economically. 
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Naturally the booksellers and their journals 
have asked how such adequate book-selling 
machinery can be created. 

If it were an easy task the question would 
not have been raised—the task would have 
been done long ago. ‘Inherent difficulties 
are the cost of transporting books, the small 
profit on them, the reduction even of this 
small profit by the cutting of prices on 
many books by the department stores 
and other retail dealers, and the con- 
sequent inability of capable men to make a 
living by keeping bookstores in the smaller 
cities. The ability required to build up and 
to maintain a good bookstore under these 
conditions will build up and maintain some 
other business more profitable. 

Yet there is a large book-buying public 
and a still larger public that might become 
book-buyers if the trade were more fortunately 
and more energetically managed. Through- 
out the land the houses of many well-to-do 
people are yet almost barren of books; and 
those who buy books would, under more- 
tempting and convenient conditions, buy 
many more. Nobody who knows the book 
trade and the people doubts this. If we 
have ten more prosperous years perhaps 


twice as many books will be bought as have 


been bought these last ten years. The pub- 
lishers and agents of subscription books 
profit to an increasing degree by the willing- 
ness of the people to buy. 

It may very properly be asked, then, why 
the bookseller does not do the business in 
his community that the book-agent (many 
of whom are non-residents) now does? Why 
does he not control the book-agents of his 
community and have them sell for him? 
There are publishers who fill small orders 
from small bookstores in many towns and 
at the same time fill larger orders for less 
valuable books from book-agents in these 
same towns. 

Or to make another comparison—more 
persons will buy books than will buy life 
insurance. Yet in many a town the life- 
insurance agents have at least as many 
patrons as the booksellers. But, if the 
life-insurance agents waited in their offices 
for their patrons to call and to order policies, 
they would soon retire from business. 

It is easier to criticize than to do, but it 
seems plain that publishers and booksellers 
have not yet learned the art of finding book- 
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buyers as well as men who sell most other 
things have learned the art of finding the 
buyers that they seek. By proper methods 
there is little doubt that the proper men 
could find “consumers” for twice as many 
books as are now sold. But the same thing 
could hardly be said of shoes or hats. Shoes 
and hats may be regarded as necessities, and 
books as luxuries; but, since the first genera- 
tion that had the full advantage of public 
schools in almost every part of the country 
is just now making homes for itself and 
beginning to rear children, in these prosperous 
times books also have become a necessity. 
At any rate, they will be so regarded by an 
increasing public as fast as they are put 
within tempting reach. It yet requires a 
more definite effort to buy a book than it 
does to buy almost anything else that is 
nowadays to be found in common use. 


EIGHT THOUSAND GOOD BOOKS FOR A LIBRARY 


VERY day more than thirty books in 
English are added to the-million or 
more already in existence. In foreign tongues 
at least as many new works offer themselves 
to the choice of the American reader or 
scholar. If this be an embarrassment of 
riches for the individual reader or student, 
what must it be for the librarian whose 
business it is’ to choose books, not merely in 
one field of letters, but in all? He can do 
nothing but what Mr. J. N. Larned has done 
for the literature of American history, and 
organize the best critical forces of the country 
to select books and to say about each what 
readers and students wish to know. 

A noteworthy step in the same direction 
has been taken by Mrs. Salome Cutler Fair- 
child, who is the head of the New York State 
Library School at Albany. During the 
last academic year she conducted a course 
in book selection, cultivating the students’ 
judgment of book values, and studying 
the adaptability of books to various types 
of libraries and readers. The characteris- 
tics of a good or useful book were con- 
stantly kept before the classes— such 
characteristics as these: that an author’s 
knowledge should be at first hand and 
comprehensive, that he should be judicial 
in spirit, and that he should tell his 
story with perspective, conciseness and 
clearness. Every student was required to 
read with care a selection from current 
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literature and to write notes on what 
is read. These notes were then compared 
with the reviews of standard periodicals; 
and these critical periodicals were studied so 
that the students might become familiar with 
their merits and limitations. 

So much for new books, but what of 
the writing of the past? In the building 
which houses the Library School, which is 
the Capitol at Albany, the State Librarian, 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, is busy compiling, with 
the aid of two hundred specialists, a list of 
about eight thousand books carefully chosen 
from all departments of literature. This 
will be published next year for the American 
Library Association, and, with the books 
themselves, will form one of the attractions of 
the great exposition at St. Louis. Because 
most public libraries are small, and because 
also most readers are not specialists, this 
guide will be of great value to the public, 
especially the explanatory and critical note 
on every book. 


THE WRETCHEDNESS OF A LARGE PART OF 
MANKIND 


F one were looking for horrors in con- 


temporaneous life to equal the worst in 
history, it would not be hard to find them. 


The raping of Jewish women in Kishineff as a 
deliberate part of the cruel plan of their 
oppressors (and the testimony that this crime 
was common seems to be conclusive); the 
great famine in China which has brought 
“1,000,000 human beings in the province of 
Kwang-Si to death’s door and made them so 
desperate that they sell and buy children to 
eat; the atrocities on the Congo—and these 
are not all the chapter-headings in the tale 
of depravity and misfortune that come to our 
breakfast tables in the newspapers. 

There has, perhaps, never been a time when 
such miseries were not suffered by some part 
of the human race; but it gives us an extra 
shudder to reflect that they are now suffered 
within the reach of the telegraph—this news 
(except the report from the Congo Free 
State) all comes by wire. The portion of the 
world that is efficiently organized under 
economic laws and is well-policed is, after all, 
asmall part. We talk and write and read of 
our ‘‘problems” of philanthropy and of 
religion and of trade and of politics with the 
feeling that we are giving the cue to all man- 
kind, whereas a large proportion of mankind 
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is yet face to face with the problems either of 
the primitive savage or of the untutored 
millions that cannot make provision against 
a drought. If it be the destiny of the Occi- 
dental nations to set the whole world in order, 
they will have very practical work to do for a 
good many centuries yet to come. For even 
the wretched news that the telegraph brings 
us from countries with which we trade is not 
the sum of human misery, perhaps not the’ 
worst of it. The larger part, perhaps, of the 
inhabitants of the world are not yet within 
easy communication with the organized and 
civilized minority. 


THE CHANGING CHANNELS OF RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE 


F the religious bodies in the United 
States, the Catholics have the largest 
number of papers, with the largest com- 
bined circulation—naturally because they 
have also the largest membership. Next 
come the Methodists, then the Baptists, 
then the Presbyterians, then the Jews, and 
then the Episcopalians. There is one 
Methodist church paper to every 53,000 
Methodists; one to every 38,500 Catholics; 
one to every 31,000 Baptists; and one to 
every 3,100 Jews. 

The circulation of most of these papers is 
proportionately to church membership less 
than it formerly was. Their average circu- 
lation is a little more than 4,000 copies each. 
The number of church papers shows a con- 
stant tendency to increase, for all the small 
sects have their own; but most of them 
show also a strong tendency to become 
(with all respect) a kind of trade papers. 
The dissemination of church news and of 
official information and the like is coming 
to be one of the principal reasons for the 
existence of many of them. As a-class, they 
have less general influence on the whole 
community than they had a generation ago. 
But, on the other hand, the best weekly 
and monthly periodicals of serious purpose— 
the weeklies and the monthlies that are 
not church publications—give the whole 
religious public a far better and more 
varied religious literature than any public 
in any country ever before had. Religious 
literature is not declining—it is becom- 
ing broader and better—but what may 
be called sectarian literature becomes less 
and less influential. 
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THE N. E. A. AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


HE National Educational Association 
showed at its meeting this year in 
Boston that it can bring together the largest 
body of teachers that ever assembled. Mere 
size is not always the best measure of the 
importance of a meeting; but in this case 
size counts for much. It shows at least the 
practically universal interest in education. 
It was not many years ago that the meet- 
ings of this body attracted very little gen- 
eral attention. It was one of a dozen or 
perhaps of half a hundred conventions that 
were held every summer for discussing 
subjects of more or less technical value to the 
professions. But now it has become a gath- 
ering of men and women that is, in a sense, 
of national importance. 

Committees of the Association have taken 
up one important subject after another 
and made investigations and reports that 
have radically changed school work. This 
year a petition was presented to it to inves- 
tigate the pay of public school-teachers in 
different parts of the country, with reference 
to the cost of living. If this subject should 


be set before the public with the emphasis 
of a report by a prominent committee of the 


Association, it would receive universal dis- 
cussion. Universal discussion would bring 
a large part of the public to the conclusion, 
not, perhaps, that higher salaries must be 
paid outright, but that in many communities 
better teachers must be engaged and the 
level of efficiency very greatly raised. No 
great teacher works for money, but great 
teachers nevertheless cannot be secured 
without reasonably high payment in this 
age of the world when all work is coming 
under better economic organization. In a 
campaign of this sort numbers do count. 
A well-balanced report on teachers’ salaries 
would be an illuminating and _ helpful 
document. 


ENGLAND’S MEDIEVAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


N the reports of the Mosely industrial com- 
mission, which, last fall, made a study 
of American conditions, the delegates agreed 
on one and only one point. They declared 
that the public school system in the United 
States is immeasurably better than that 
in England. 
Considered in detail, the British national 
education bill passed last year would puzzle 
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an American mind beyond extrication. But 
essentially the system perpetuated by the 
measure—which is now England’s form of 
public education—is simple. From time 
immemorial England has had _ sectarian 
schools, most of them controlled by the 
Church of England. As there were no 
other common schools before 1870, the 
Government, in order to keep public educa- 
tion alive, found it necessary to subsidize 
such schools, since the closing of one would 
mean intellectual darkness in its neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, any school by fulfilling cer- 
tain conditions was entitled to have half 
its expenses paid; and through evasions of 
the law some Church of England schools 
had all their expenses paid. By the act 
of 1870, however, it was provided that 
whenever any district had enough children 
unprovided with school facilities the tax-~ 
payers should forthwith elect a school board, 
who would provide and maintain adequate 
schools. Under this law, if a _ sectarian 
school failed, a board school would auto- 
matically spring up to take in the neglected 
children. Here, then, was a system of many 
sectarian schools supported by Government 
funds—which in essence, of course, meant 
public taxes—and board schools _ also 
supported -by public taxes, in active opera- 
tion side by side. 

The Government bill passed last year 
by the aid of the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, instead of extending the freedom of 
school boards and strengthening public 
schools, bound the whole heterogeneous 
hodge-podge of schools into a unified system, 
which gives a greater advantage than ever 
to the ecclesiastical managers of the sec- 
tarian schools. The bill did away with the 
local school boards and put the control of 
the schools into the hands of boards of 
management appointed by local govern- 
ments with representation for the various 
denominations in proportion to the schools 
to be managed. This gave the ecclesias- 
tical authorities the whip hand. It pro- 
claimed indefinite extension and protection 
of sectarian schools, and gave new life to 
the Established Church. 

This, then, is the organization of English 
education today: the people pay for the 
schools and have some representation; the 
ecclesiastics have much representation and 
in large measure manage the schools. 
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(Tue Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


prosperity of the past seven years, 

but there is no evidence that their 
share has been any larger proportionately 
to risks than that of other branches of 
business, though a contrary opinion has lately 
spread, based, apparently, upon the immense 
dividends which some banks pay upon their 
capital stock. The opinion is the result, also, 
no doubt, of that lingering prejudice against 
“money-lenders which has existed so long 
and which the better knowledge of the func- 
tions of credit and of the services which 
banks perform for modern business and 
civilization has not been able altogether to 
remove. A violent attack upon the National 
banks was made in the United States Senate 
as recently as last February by one of the 
best known Senators. Men who would esteem 
a year’s business a failure that did not yield 
a profit of at least ten per cent. will some- 
times point to a dividend of similar amount 
declared by a bank as evidence of ‘‘the greed 
of the money power.”’ 

When the newspapers report, therefore, 
that the Chemical Bank of New York pays 
150 per cent. dividend on its capital stock, 
that the Fifth Avenue Bank pays 100 per 
cent., that the First National Bank of New 
York in rgo1 distributed to its stockholders 
an amount equal to 1,900 per cent., that 
the Central Trust Company declares divi- 
dends at the rate of 60 per cent. a year, 
and that the New York County Bank earns 
75 per cent. for its stockholders, a wave of 
astonishment sweeps over the community, 
and the question is asked how can such 
profits accrue to any business conducted 
on a sound and conservative basis. 

The answer is that none of these insti- 
tutions earns or pays any such rate of profits 
as the dividends on the stock indicate. 
The First National Bank’s great dividend 
in 1901 was a distribution of the accumu- 
lated profits of years, and was preliminary 
to a large increase in capital stock. The 
Chemical, which pays 150 per cent. on its 


Boe have shared in the harvest of 


stock, actually earns less than 6 per cent. 
on the capital invested in its business, and 
only 3} per cent. on the market price of its 
stock. Yet this famous institution occupies 
a most favored position among the banks 
in New York. For one thing, it pays no 
interest on any of its deposits, whereas 
the only other banks of the city of which 
this can be said are the Fifth Avenue and 
the American Exchange National. The 
former’s 100 per cent. dividend on its stock 
is equal to only 6} per cent. on the capital 
invested in the business and to about 2.7 
per cent. on the market price of the stock. 

Examine one of the weekly statements 
of the bank Clearing-house which are issued 
every Saturday. The first column of the 
tabulation gives the capital of each bank 
member of the Clearing-house. The next 
column states the undivided profits of the 
bank. The dividends are paid on the 
amounts given in the first column, but the 
actual capital invested in the business is 
the sum of the first and second column added 
together. The total stock of the thirty- 
nine National and seventeen State banks 
which are members of the Clearing-house is 
$109,822,700, but the undivided profits are 
$129,257,100, and the sum of these two items, 
viz., $239,079,800, is the actual capital 
invested in these forty-six banking institu- 
tions. The fact that the dividends are paid 
on the amount of the stock is a matter of 
very slight significance. The important fact 
is that the dividends paid were earned by 
the capital and undivided profit. The divi- 
dends paid by the Clearing-house banks 
at the rate of dividend in 1902 amount to 
about $10,531,000. This sum was equal 
to a trifle over 94 per cent. on the capital 
stock of $109,822,700, and this by no means 
could be considered excessive, considering 
the large risks of the business. But when 
it is stated that these dividends amounted 
to less than 44 per cent. on the total capital 
invested of $239,079,800, surely no one can 
claim that this profit is too large. The 
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annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency shows that for the six months 
ending September 1, 1902, the net earnings 
of forty-two National banks in New York 
to capital and surplus were 5.61. The 
dividends amounted to 5.25 upon the stock 
and to 3.03 upon the capital and surplus. 

Undivided profits in the Clearing-house 
weekly statements are in reality both sur- 
plus and undivided profits. A surplus is a 
permanent fund additional to the capital, 
and is- made up either of money paid in 
by the stockholders at the organization of 
the bank or of accumulated earnings which 
have been invested in the business. In 
either case, the surplus is a part of the capi- 
tal, and no bank can reduce its surplus 
to an amount less than 20 per cent. of the 
capital stock. Undivided profits are the 
undistributed earnings of the bank, consti- 
tuting a continuous fund out of which 
dividends are paid and additions made to 
the surplus. Rarely, if ever, does a bank 
distribute its entire profits. The custom 
is to keep a large sum standing, and this 
sum is of the same nature as the other 
capital of the bank, and the stockholders 
expect that it shall be employed so as to 
yield a profit. This profit constitutes a 
part of the dividend declared upon the capital 
stock. So in-banking circles the real capital 
is regarded as being in three parts: first, what 
is represented by the issued stock; second, 
what has been set apart in a permanent fund 
to supplement the capital represented by 
the stock, namely, the ‘“‘surplus”; and third, 
the ‘‘undivided profits.” 

With this explanation, it is easy to under- 
stand the nature of the immense dividends 
declared by the Chemical and other favored 
banks. The Chemical Bank has outstanding 
stock amounting to $300,000. It is on that 
that its annual dividends of $450,000 are 
paid. But its surplus is $6,000,000, and its 
undivided profits on December 31, 1902, 
were $1,368,173. Now the sum of these 
items—$7,368,173—is the capital of the bank, 
and the $450,000 divided among the stock- 
holders is 5% per cent. of this capital. The 
stock of the Chemical, it is needless to say, 
commands a high price in the market. The 
highest price in 1902 was $4,355 a share, 
the par value of which is $100. The purchaser 
of a share at that price received in divi- 
dend an amount equal to only 3} per cent. 


on the investment. From 1844 to 1849 the 
Chemical Bank declared no dividend, but 
during that time applied all its earnings to 
surplus, which in 1849 had accumulated to 
$225,000. In that year it began to pay 
dividends on its stock, but has always main- 
tained the policy of putting a share of its 
profits into the surplus fund, which has grown 
so large that it now constitutes the main 
strength of this great institution. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank has adopted a 
similar policy. This bank determined to 
create a large surplus out of earnings before 
it paid a dollar in dividends. Therefore, 
for sixteen years it declared no dividends, 
and during all that time applied all its profits 
to surplus. This, on December 31st last, 
amounted to $1,591,166. It is now able to 
pay its stockholders 100 per cent. on the 
capital stock of $100,000, but this amounts 
to about 6} per cent. on the actual capital 
invested. Recently the Fifth Avenue Bank 
was able to declare an extra dividend of 
1oo per cent. out of the surplus earnings of 
the previous three years, but this, . which 
looks so large on paper, does not amount 
to so large a sum when reduced to percentages 
on the capital and market price of the stock. 

The New York County Bank, which pays 
75 per cent. on the capital stock of $200,000, 
has surplus and undivided profit of $622,000. 
Even on the actual capital invested it earns 
more than 18 per cent., which is so large 
as to demand explanation. The New York 
County Bank is a comparatively small insti- 
tution, but owns $1,946,800 in stocks and 
bonds. Its investments in securities have 
been very profitable. 

The largest banks in the city pay modest 
dividends. The National City Bank last 
year paid 6 per cent. on its capital stock of 
$25,000,000, but this was equal to only about 
3% per cent. on capital and surplus com- 
bined. The Bank of Commerce pays 8 per 
cent. on $10,000,000 of capital stock (soon 
to be increased to $25,000,000 by the ab- 
sorption of the Western National Bank). 
But the yield on the capital stock and surplus 
is only about 44 per cent. 

The following table names the banks and 
trust companies paying the largest rates 
of dividends in this city; it gives also what* 
the dividends yield on the entire capital, 
surplus and undivided profits as they stood 
on December 31, 1902; and also what the 
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vield was on the highest market prices of 
the stocks in 1902. The rates of dividends 
are those declared in 1902. The percentages, 

while not exact, are close approximations. 
Yield on Yield on 
Dividend Capital Market 


en and Price 
Stock Surplus of Stock 





Astor National Bank.......... 20 9 5-8 2 
Chemical National Bank ...... 150 5 7-8 31-2 
Fifth Avenue Bank. .......... 100 6 27-9 
First National Bank .......... 20 8 3-4 2 3-8 
Garfield National Bank........ 20 9 4 
Oy ee ee eee 20 37-8 31-3 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank 20 3 7-8 3 
Liberty National Bank ........ 20 71-7 3 
New Amsterdam Naticnal Bank 32 15 1-3 5 

N. Y. County National Bank. .. 75 8 1-4 47-8 
Seti NDR issGote 5-5 Grae Brea 4:6 < 20 4 2 6-7 
Centre es 0. Foss sa cceess 60 41-4 31-8 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.... 40 5 2 3-4 
Guaranty Trist Co... 2.0. 6ccc0 20 5 1-2 2 3-5 
Mercantile Trust Co, .......... 30 79-10 22-5 
N. Y. Life and Trust Co........ 40 15 31-3 
N. Y. Security and Trust Co.... 32 6 1-4 21-2 
(Opole) © ir 4° 4 3-4 27-9 
United States Trust Co......... 50 7 29-10 


The amount paid to stockholders by these nineteen insti- 
tutions averaged about 7 7-9 per cent. on the capital and 
surplus. 


Now this exhibit of bank profits does not 
show that the banking business is much, if 
any more, profitable than that of railroads, 
the manufacturing companies and the mer- 
cantile concerns. The Standard Oil Company 
in 1902 paid 45 per cent. on $97,500,000 
capital. The American Sugar Company paid 
7 percent. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion pays 7 per cent. on the preferred and 
4 per cent. on the common stock. The 
H. B. Claflin Company has three classes of 
stock on which it pays 5, 6 and 8 per cent. 
dividends. Its net earnings equal about 
7 per cent. on the total capitalization. The 
New York Central Railroad dividend amounts 
to 5 per cent. a year, and that of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to 6 per cent. 

Banking is profitable, but the risks are 
large, and the law of business is that the 
profits should always be proportionate to 
the risks. Considering the risks, therefore, 
the profits are not excessive. A simple 
illustration is given to show how the risk 
taken by the banker is larger than that of 
the merchant. The latter, let it be supposed, 
sells to the retailer $10,000 of dry goods on 
time. The profit on the goods may be as 
much at $2,000. If the firm fails before 
the goods are paid for in full, the loss of 
the merchant is much less than that of the 
banker, who loans $10,000 on the single 
named paper of the same retailer, his profit 
being in most cases 5 per cent. for four 
months, which amounts to only $125. Yet 
the purchase of mercantile paper is a legiti- 
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mate function of banks, and on the whole is 
the soundest business which they carry on. 

It is shown by the last report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency that the per- 
centage of cost of operation to amount of 
outstanding loans was, in the year ending 
April 30, 1902, according to the varying 
size of the banks, 1.10 to 1.71. The average 
rate of interest received ranged from 4.51 to 
4.79. The President of one of the most 
conservative National banks furnished me 
with a statement showing the percentage 
of earnings last year upon every branch of 
its business. On bills discounted the rate 
of earnings was 4.86; upon demand loans, 
4.66; upon dealers’ bills, 4.84; upon time 
loans, 4.48; and upon bonds other than 
governments, 4.86, the average of earnings 
upon all these items being 4.32 per cent. 

It is not in discounting paper, or even in 
making loans on first-class Stock Exchange 
collateral, that the dangers of modern banking 
chiefly consist. The legitimate risks of bank- 
ing, while large, are normal, and in line with 
conservative and what may be called moral 
business. It is speculative banking which 
increases the risks and introduces an element 
of peril into the financial situation. Yet 
it is successful speculative banking that 
increases the profit. It is not believed 
that the virus of speculation has as yet 
entered largely into the banks of New York. 

The late President of the Chemical Bank, 
George G. Williams, said to me, in an inter- 
view only a few weeks before his death, that 
in his opinion the banks of the country 
were never in so sound a condition as they 
are today, and never so able to stand the 
strain of a panic if such a convulsion swept 
over the country. Such testimony is worth 
volumes of bear talk in Wall Street. 

The trust companies, more than the banks, 
have been under the suspicion of indulging 
in speculative ventures, but Bank Super- 
intendent Kilburn, in his last annual report, 
said that there had been no failure among 
trust companies in this State in eighteen 
years, and that, with a single exception, no 
trust company has sustained in recent years 
even an impairment of capital, and then 
such impairment was a slow development and 
not a speculative misadventure. The stock 


investments of the trust companies, he says, 
are generally of aclass to justify confidence, 
and the collaterals for loans, if in some 
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instances not such as prudent management 
would purchase outright, have at least an 
immediate market and are safeguarded by 
ample margins. 

It is nevertheless true that the banks, or 
some of them, and the trust companies, or 
many of them, have increased their profits 
(1) by investments, more or less speculative, 
in stocks and bonds; and (2) by engaging in 
underwriting operations. 

The trust companies of New. York, on 
December 31, 1902, owned $193,044,837 of 
stocks and bonds; the State banks, on May 
23,1903, owned $9,720,400; and the National 
banks (exclusive of bonds held to secure 
circulation and United States desposits) 
owned on June 9, 1903, $106,412,100. 
Here is a total of more than $300,000,000 
of securities owned by the banks and 
trust companies. Large holdings of secur- 
ities by the National banks are a depar- 
ture from old-fashioned banking. It is un- 
derstood in the case of the First National 
Bank, which holds more than $39,000,000 
of stocks and bonds, that its security invest- 
ments have been very profitable, so much so 
that its great dividend distribution of 1901 
was paid out of these profits. It is argued 
with reason that purchases of bonds by 
banks are in the nature of loans to corpo- 
rations, and therefore well within the 
scope of banking. 

There is no other branch of high finance 
that is more profitable and at the same time 
involves more of risk than the underwriting 
of new securities. The profits in some 
instances have been enormous. For instance, 

“in the underwriting of the United States 
Steel Corporation the underwriting syndicate 
pledged $200,000,000, -but actually had to 
advance only $25,000,000, and so successful 
was the operation that the profits are said 
to have been $40,000,000, which is 160 per 
cent. on the amount actually invested. 

It is not strange that some of the banks, 
and to a larger extent the trust companies, 
have entered into these underwritings. Some 
of them have thereby made great profits. 
It was testified in the Metropolitan Securities 
case that the Morton Trust Company received 
as its share of an underwriting $300,000. 
On the other hand, the Trust Company of the 
Republic was involved in difficulties requir- 
ing a reorganization mainly because of its 
underwriting of the Shipbuilding Trust. 


There have been notable developments in 
the banking world during the past seven 
years. These may be summarized as follows: 

1. A great increase in bank capitalization 
leading to the creation of $25,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 banks. 

2. The establishment of powerful chains 
of banks and trust companies—that is to say, 
the close affiliation, by ties of common owner- 
ship, of a number of large credit institutions, 
so that it may be said that six or seven such 
chains constitute the money power of New 
York. 

3. The organization of new trust com- 
panies and their invasion of the field of 
commercial banking in competition with 
the banks. 

Along with these developments there have 
been others, related more to the method of 
transacting business than to the growth 
in size. Many important improvements in 
method have taken place. One of the best 
of these has been the establishment of the 
credit department. No well-conducted bank 
now loans its credit without a knowledge, 
through such a department, of the character 
and standing of the borrower, from whom the 
most minute statement of his financial con- 
dition is required. This has added to the 
safety of banking and has diminished losses. 
On the other hand, a fierce, and in some of 
its aspects an unseemly, scramble for deposits 
is taking place. Banks are offering unusual 
inducements to out-of-town institutions, as 
well as in some cases to corporations and 
individuals, for their patronage. 

The new rules adopted by the Clearing- 
house several years ago, establishing charges 
for the collection of out-of-town cheques, 
have, it is estimated, saved the banks as much 
as $3,000,000 a year, although there is even 
now no profit in the collection business. 

On the whole, while there is no doubt 
that the bank and trust companies have to 
some extent gone into fields where they 
should not have gone, seeking profits that 
are not legitimately within the scope of 
commercial banking, yet they have on the 
other hand increased their resources and 
improved the mechanism of their business. 
And their profits, amply justified by the 
large risks they are obliged to take and by 
the splendid services they perform, are no 
larger proportionately than those obtained 
in other enterprises of equal magnitude. 
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INSTITUTE — SCHOOLS FOUNDED ON THE TUSKEGEE 


TRAINING OF THE 
NEGRO 


THE RESULTS OF SUCH TEACHING AS IS GIVEN AT TUSKEGEE 


IDEA 


BY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


PRINCIPAL OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA 


Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston 


HE Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
was started in 1881, ina little shanty, 

with one teacher and thirty students. Since 
then the total number of students who have 
been wholly or partly through the course— 
that is, who have been enrolled and have 
remained long enough to be helped in any 
degree—is about 6,000. This statement is 
based upon the reports made to me by 
Mr. R. C. Bedford, one of the school officers, 
who spends a very large portion of each year 
in visiting and corresponding with our 
graduates and ex-students at their places 
of labor. 

The enrolment to date for the present 
school year is 1,892—1,487 students enrolled 
in the regular Normal and Industrial depart- 
ments, and the rest attending night-schools 
in the town of Tuskegee and in the nearby 
village of Greenwood (both under the super- 
vision of the school), and studying at the 
Children’s House, or practice school, the 
kindergarten and the afternoon cooking class 
in the town of Tuskegee. 





Thousands of adults, moreover, are reached 
and helped each year through the Annual 
Tuskegee Negro Conference, with its various 
local Conferences which meet annually 
through the Mothers’ Weekly Meetings and 
the plantation settlement work conducted 
by Mrs. Washington. In addition, Farmers’ 
Extension Leaflets are edited at the Tuskegee 
Institute and scattered broadly throughout 
the entire South. 

From the first, the school has sought to 
find out the occupation by which the people 
chiefly earn their living, or are likely to earn 
it in the future, and then to train men and 
women alike to be of service in these occu- 
pations. In the main, those who go out 
(1) follow the industry they have learned, 
(2) teach in a public or private school or 
teach part of the year and farm or labor 
the rest, (3) follow housekeeping or other 
domestic service, or (4) enter a_ profes- 
sion or the Government service or become 
merchants. Among the teachers are many 
who instruct in farming or in some indus- 
try; the professional men are largely phy- 
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THE TUSKEGEE FACULTY COUNCIL 
Reading from left to right: 1, R. R. Taylor; 2, R. M. Atwell, Farm Manager; 3, Commandant-Major Ramsey; 4, Chaplain Edgar J. Penney; 
5, M. T. Driver, Business Agent; 6, Wm. Mayberry, Head of Boarding Department; 7, Geo. W. Carver, Instructor in Agriculture; 8, Miss 
Jane E. Clark, Lady Principal; 9, Emmet J. Scott, Private Secretary; 10, Booker T. Washington; 11, Warren Logan, Treasurer; 12, John 
H. Washington, Superintendent of Industries 


sicians; and the professional women are a dozen former students in idleness. They 
mostly trained nurses. are busy in schoolroom, field, shop, home or 
After diligent investigation, I cannot find church. They are busy because they have 
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Principal of the Tuskegee Institute 
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AT TUSKEGEE 


Built by students 


placed themselves in demand by learning 
to do that which the world wants done, and 
because they have learned the disgrace of 
idleness and the sweetness of labor. One 
of the greatest embarrassments that con- 
fronts our schools at the present time is our 
inability to supply any large proportion of 





STUDENT CORPS MARCHING TO 


the demands that are constantly coming to 
us from the people of both races, North and 
South, for our students. But aside from 
their skill, what has made Tuskegee men and 
women succeed is the spirit of unselfishness 
and a willingness to sacrifice themselves for 
others instilled into them at Tuskegee. In 
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many cases, while building up a school in a 
community, they work for months without 
any fixed salary or promise of salary, because 
they have learned that helping some one else 
is the secret of all happiness. 

Owing to the demand for those trained at 
Tuskegee, it is difficult tc keep any large 
proportion of students in the school until 


STUDENTS BUILDING THE 


is not so 


they graduate. For this reason it 
work in 


easy to show the results of the 
concrete form as it would be if a larger 
number of the students finished. But the 
fact indicates that the school is achieving its 
purpose in preparing its students to do what 
the world wants done. 

Some years ago a named 


voung man 
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ROAD-MENDING UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A 


Williams came to Tuskegee from Mobile, 
Alabama. Before coming he had _ nearly 
completed the public-school course of study 
at Mobile and had been earning about fifty 
cents a day at various kinds of unskilled 
labor. He came to extend his studies in 
academic branches, with the object of com- 
bining this with the trade of brick-masonry. 


STACKING 
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To take the full course in brick-masonry, 
including mechanical drawing and so on, he 
should have remained three He 
remained for six months only. During this 
time he got some rough knowledge of brick- 
masonry and advanced somewhat in_ his 
academic studies. When he returned to 
Mobile it soon became known that the young 


years. 


TUSKEGEE FARMS 
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BREAKING GROUND FOR A NEW ROAD 


man had been working at _ brick-masonry. 
At once he was dubbed a full-fledged brick- 
mason. As there was unusual activity in 
building in Mobile just then, instead of having 
to seek odd jobs, he found himself sought 
after, and he soon saw that, notwithstanding 
his rather crude knowledge of the trade, he 
could earn one dollar and fifty cents per day 





and have more work offered him than he 
could do. When the three months’ vacation 
expired, Williams debated whether he ought 
to return to Tuskegee to finish his course or 
remain at home and try to purchase a home 
for his widowed mother. And seeing an 
opportunity to make two dollars a day at 
his trade he decided not to return. 


SUGAR-CANE MILL ON THE MARSHALL FARM AT TUSKEGEE 
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AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS WORKING IN THE EXPERIMENT PATCH 


As in hundreds of other cases, the Mobile 
man had unusual natural ability, and was 
able to get out of his six months at Tuskegee 
a mental, spiritual and bodily awakening 
that fixed his purpose in life. Not only this, 
but he got such a start in his trade that by 
close study and observation he was able to 


CUTTING SUGAR-CANE ON 


SUCCESSFUL TRAINING OF THE 






NEGRO 


improve from month to month in the scope 
and quality of his work, and within a few 
months he ceased to work for other people by 
the day and began to take small contracts. 
At the present time Mr. Williams is one of 
the most substantial colored citizens of 
Mobile. He owns his home and is a reliable 
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THE MARSHALL FARM 








THE 


A CORNER IN THE TUSKEGEE 


and successful contractor, doing important 
work for both races. In addition to being a 
successful brick-mason and contractor, he 
owns and operates a dairy business, and his 
patrons are not confined by any means to 
the members of the Negro race. 

The value, then, of the work of schools, 
where the trade or economic element enters 
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WOOD-WORKING IN THE CARPENTER SHOP 





OF 
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REPAIR SHOP 


so largely as it does at Tuskegee, cannot be 
judged in any large degree by the number of 
students who finish the full course and receive 
diplomas. What is true of the course in 
brick-masonry is true in a larger or smaller 
degree of all the other thirty-seven industrial 
divisions of the school. 

Another example. Crawford D. Menafee 
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SHOEING A HORSE IN 


came to Tuskegee about 1890 and began 
taking the agricultural and academic courses. 
He was considerably advanced in age before 
coming, and as a result he entered one of the 
lower classes. As he had no money to pay 
any portion of his expenses, he was given 


permission to enter the night-school, which 
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THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 


meant that he was to work on the farm ten 
hours a day, receiving, 
the principles of farming and in academic 
branches two hours at night. 
classed as a very bright student, and in the 
purely literary studies made such slow progress 
that he dropped out before completing the 


meanwhile, lessons in 


He was never 
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A CORNER IN THE SHOE SHOP 


full course, either agricultural or academic. 
In fact, he lacked two years of finishing, after 
repeating several classes. It was noted, 
however, while he was in school, that, notwith- 
standing his dulness in his theoretical work, 
he manifested unusual enthusiasm and special 
ability in practical farm work. His ability 
was so marked that he was asked to take a 





place of responsibility as assistant to one of 
the school’s farm managers. It soon became 
evident that he possessed extraordinary 
executive ability. He read constantly every- 


thing of value that he could secure upon 
agriculture, and soon began to show signs 
of considerable intellectual growth and the 
possession of a really systematic mind. 


Mr. 
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THE TAILOR SHOP 


Menafee was soon promoted to a higher posi- 
tion at Tuskegee. 

A few years later there came a call for some 
one to introduce theoretical and _ practical 


agriculture into the State Normal College for 


colored people at Tallahassee. Mr. Menafee 
was recommended. The students had no 
wish to learn agriculture. They were opposed 


to it in any form. By tact and patience Mr. 
Menafee gradually won the students by show- 
ing the importance of the subject to them 
and to the race. The result is this: Mr. 
Menafee has had charge of the agricultural 
department of the Florida school for three 
years, and has made theoretical and practical 
farming so effective that it is now one of the 


A CLASS IN DRESSMAKING 
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WHERE THE STUDENTS PRINT THE SCHOOL PAPER 


most popular branches in the school. Not There are hundreds of cases almost 


only do the young men cultivate a large similar to that of Mr. Menafee and the 
acreage each year, but a number of girls also Mobile brick-mason. These represent a class 
receive instruction in gardening, dairying of students who have imbibed the spirit 
and poultry raising. In a word, the whole of the school as well as its methods, and are 
spirit of the school regarding agriculture doing far-reaching service, though they are 
been revolutionized, and the depart- not enrolled on our list of graduates. 

From the first at Tuskegee we have tried to 
give special attention to all forms of agricul- 


has 
ment has been placed upon an effective and 
practical foundation 
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MATTRESS MAKING AT TUSKEGEE 


tural training, because we believe that the 
Negro, like any other race in the same stage 
of development, is better off when owning 
and cultivating the soil. I do not believe 
that the black man’s education should 
be confined wholly to industrial training, nor 


do I advocate anything for the Negro that 
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THE CLASS IN COOKING AND HOUSEWORK AT MISS DAVIS’S SCHOOL AT THE RUSSELL FARM OF THE 
PLANTATION 





I would not emphasize for the Jews, Germans 
or Japanese were they in the same relative 
state of civilization. . 

The results of our agricultural work in the 
past have not been as apparent as they will 
be in the future, for the reason that in order 
to get under shelter we have been compelled 














SCHOOL ROOM AT MISS ANNIE DAVIS’S SCHOOL 


at Tuskegee to emphasize the building trades. 
The task of erecting nearly seventy buildings 
in which to house about seventeen hundred 
people has not been easy. Still, what are 
some of the results of our lessons in farming? 
A few weeks ago I took a drive through a 


certain section of Macon County, Alabama. 
My drive extended a distance of perhaps 
eight miles, and during this time I drove 
through or near the farms of A. H. Adams, 
Thomas Courrier, Frank McCay, Nathaniel 
Harris, Thomas Anderson, John Smith dnd 
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THE CARPENTER SHOP AT THE SNOW HILL INSTITUTE 


Dennis Upshaw. These seven men _ had 
attended the Tuskegee Institute for a longer or 
shorter period, and each had already paid for 
his farm or was buying it. In three of these 
cases the men had studied in the Phelps Hall 
Bible Training School in the morning and had 
taken the agricultural course in the afternoon. 
When I visited their farms I saw the men 
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CLASS IN PLAIN SEWING AT THE SNOW HILL INSTITUTE, SNOW HILL, ALABAMA 


actually at work, and it was most encouraging 
and interesting to note the air of cleanliness 
and system about their farms and homes. In 
every case these men were not confining them- 
selves to the raising of cotton, but had learned 
to diversify their crops. All were active in 
church and Sunday-school work, and were 
using their influence to get others to buy 
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STUDENTS PICKING THE SCHOOL COTTON CROP AT MOUNT MEIGS INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


homes. The largest farmer among them 
was Mr. Upshaw. He began farming with 
practically nothing. At the present time 
he owns one hundred and fifteen acres of 
land, which is cultivated by himself and 
family. On this land is a neat, attractive 
house, a barn and outbuildings, and a small 


sugar house for boiling syrup from the 
cane which he raises for his own consump- 
tion. His home and farm are models for 
other farmers. He raises not only cotton, 
but also corn and oats, vegetables, fruit, 
live stock and fowls. He has a particularly 
fine peach orchard. Mr. and Mrs. Upshaw 





AN OUTDOOR CLASS IN LAUNDERING AT THE MOUNT MEIGS INSTITUTE 

















are leaders in the county Farmers’ Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Upshaw is also a member of 
the Mothers’ Meeting which assembles regu- 
larly at Tuskegee town. While Mr. Up- 
shaw’s present house is better than the 
average farmhouse in that section, still, 
when I last visited this farm, I found lumber 
on the grounds to be used in erecting a new 
and larger house. Hundreds of such examples 
could be cited. 

I have given these seven examples largely 
for the reason that people who know abso- 
lutely nothing about the subject often make 
the statement that when a Negro gets any 
degree of education he will not work—espe- 
cially asafarmer. Asarule, people who make 
these sweeping assertions against the Negro 
are blinded by prejudice. The judgment of 
any man, black or white, that is controlled 
by race prejudice, is not to be trusted. With 
one exception, I did not know of the farming 
operations of these men before taking the 
drive referred to, but I was not in the least 
surprised at what I saw, because my years of 
experience have brought me into constant 
contact with Tuskegee men and women all 
over the South, and wherever I have met 
them I have found that they had in some 
degree raised the level of life about them. 

Last January, when in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, I met by chance a young man who had 
taken a partial course in our nurse-training 
department. I asked him if he were reflecting 
credit upon the Tuskegee Institute. With- 
out a word he pulled out a bank-book and 
asked me to inspect it. I found a creditable 
sum to his credit. Before I was through 
inspecting the first bank-book, he handed me 
a second, which contained another amount to 
his credit at another bank. 

I found in the same city that Mrs. Barre, 
one of our graduates, is one of the leading 
trained nurses of that city. 

Nearly three years ago three of our gradu- 
ates went to Africa under the leadership of 
one of our teachers, Mr. J. N. Calloway, to 
introduce cotton-raising among the natives 
under the auspices of the German Govern- 
ment. At the end of the second year the 
German officials were so pleased that they 
employed three other students. At the end 
of the fourth year the experiment was suc- 
cessful to the extent that a hundred bales 
of cotton were shipped from the colony of 
Togo, Africa, to Berlin. Only a few months 
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ago the German officials were kind enough 
to send me several pairs of hose made 
from cotton raised by our students. 

Since starting this experiment, we have 
received applications from both English and 
Belgian cotton-raising companies that wish 
to secure Tuskegee men to introduce cotton- 
raising in their African possessions. The 
Porto Rican Government makes an annual 
appropriation for the purpose of maintaining 
eighteen students at Tuskegee in order that 
they may learn our methods. The Haytian 
Government has recently arranged to send a 
number of young men here. mainly with the 
view of their being trained in farming. 
Besides, we have students present from the 
West Indies, Africa and several South 
American countries. 

Another branch of agriculture to which we 
have for a number of years given special 
attention is dairying. We have demands 
from Southern white people for more trained 
dairymen than we have thus far been able to 
turn out. 

In 1898 L. A. Smith finished the course 
of training in dairying and in academic 
branches, after making his way through by 
working in the day and attending school at 
night during a great portion of his stay. 
Soon after Smith graduated we had a call for 
a well-trained dairyman from the Forest City 
Creamery Company of Rockford, Illinois. 
Smith was recommended. He has_ been 
holding an important position in the creamery 
for five years, and has several times been 
promoted and received an increase of salary. 
Smith has paid for a neat and comfortable 
home where he and his wife reside. He has 
the confidence and respect of the entire 
community. In this connection, I might say 
that in taking up this work he looked so young 
and inexperienced that his ability was some- 
what doubted, but it did not take him long to 
prove that he was fully equal to the occasion. 
The proprietor unhesitatingly said that he 
was one of the most proficient and valuable 
men that he had in his employ, and that he 
had placed him in a very important and 
trying place, that of making cultures for 
butter—that is, the development and use of 
the particular germs which have to do with 
the fine flavor of butter. This is a secret 
department in which no one except the 
employees operating it and the proprietor 
are permitted to enter. Mr. Smith also did 
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some very important chemical work in con- 
nection with a lawsuit which was supposed 
to involve the manufacture of spurious 
butter. 

In Montgomery County, Alabama, for a 
number of years Mr. M. N. Scott, a Southern 
white man, has operated the largest and 
most successful dairy farm in his section. 
Mr. Scott has in his employ three Tuskegee 
men, with Scott Thomas in charge. Mr. Scott 
constantly tells us that those men trained at 
our school are the most efficient that he can 
secure. He keeps a standing order with 
Mr. George W. Carver, the instructor in 
dairying, to the effect that he will employ 
any one that Mr. Carver recommends. Not 
far from Mr. Scott’s dairy is a smaller one 
owned by Mr. E. J. Hughes, another white 
man. Some time ago Mr. Hughes secured 
Luther M. Jones, who had taken only a 
partial course in dairying at Tuskegee, to 
make butter and cheese for him. 

Such examples can be found in nearly every 
one of the Southern States. 

While referring to agricultural subjects, | 
ought to add that, beginning three years ago, 
we now give the opportunity to a class of our 
women to learn gardening, fruit growing, 
dairying, poultry raising and bee raising. 
As yet there has not been enough time in 
which to judge of the value of this new 
feature of the school. 

From the first the work of this institution 
has been closely related to the public school 
system of the South, for it must be clear to 
all that in the last analysis we must depend 
upon public schools for the general education 
of the masses, and it is most important 
that the larger institutions for the educa- 
tion of the Negro keep in close and 
sympathetic touch with the school officials 
of the Southern States. 

Another way that we assist the public 
school system of the South is by sending 
out men and women who become the teachers 
of teachers. One of the best examples of 
this is the case of Isaac Fisher, a poor young 
man who came to Tuskegee a number of 
years ago and worked his way through, so 
far as his board was concerned. Two years 
ago Mr. Fisher, on my recommendation, was 
elected by the State officials of the State of 
Arkansas to the important position of 
Principal of the Branch Normal College of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, which is the main 


institution for training colored teachers for 
the public schools of that commonwealth. 
Mr. Fisher has associated with him a rather 
large force of teachers, two of whom are 
also Tuskegee graduates. In the school are 
students a large proportion of whom will 
become not only public-school teachers in 
the usual sense, but having been trained by 
Mr. Fisher in the industries, will also introduce 
them gradually into their teaching. There is 
hardly a single Southern State where our men 
and women are not found in some of the 
larger schools for teacher training. 

While students at Tuskegee, our men and 
women are instructed constantly in methods 
of building schoolhouses and prolonging the 
school term. It is safe to say that, outside 
the larger Southern cities and towns in the 
rural districts, one will find nine-tenths of the 
schools wholly unfit for use, and rarely is 
the public school session longer than five 
months. In most cases it is not more than 
four. These conditions exist largely because 
of the poverty of the States. One of the 
problems of our teachers is to show the people 
how through private effort they can build 
schoolhouses and prolong the school term. 

Milton Calloway left Tuskegee three years 
ago. While here, in addition to taking the 
normal course, he learned the trade of 
tinsmithing. When he returned to his home 
at Union Springs, Bullock County, Alabama, 
he secured a school some distance in the 
country. The term of the school was so 
short that Calloway found he could not live 
all the year by teaching during the three or 
four months of the session. Now the term 
is six months. Calloway’s trade came to his 
rescue. Soon after he began teaching he 
made an arrangement with a white man in 
the town by which he was to work in his shop 
on Saturdays and during his vacation months. 
By following this plan, the school is gradually 
being put upon its feet, largely by reason of 
the fact that Mr. Calloway is teaching the 
people how to save their money, improve 
the schoolhouse, prolong the school term 
and buy homes. 

Moses P. Simmons, another one of our 
graduates in an adjoining county, has 
lengthened the term of the public school 
by teaching the children how to grow vege- 
tables, which have been disposed of for 
school purposes. 

During the last session of our Negro 




















Conference in February, one delegate from 
Conecuh County, Alabama, described how 
the people had nearly doubled the length 
of the school term by each family agreeing 
to plant an extra half-acre which was desig- 
nated as the ‘‘school half-acre.”” A number 
of Tuskegee men and women have put on 
foot some such scheme as this. 

For the sake of information, I asked one 
of the officials of the Tuskegee Institute to 
canvass.our nearest large city, Montgomery, 
Alabama, to obtain the name of every 
student there who had received a diploma 
or certificate from Tuskegee, or who had 
remained long enough to be in any degree 
influenced by its teaching, and to report to 
me exactly what he found after making a 
personal inspection. Here are a few of his 
reports: 


“Perry, J. W., class of 1889, lives near the city. 
Is farming. He controls 150 acres, owns five head 
of cattle, and teaches school six months in the year. 

“Davis, Joseph, who has been away from Tuskegee 
three years, I found at work on a four-story building 
in process of erection on Commerce Street. He was 
getting $2.50 a day. At work on the same job were 
William Fuller at $3.60 a day and H. T. Wheat at 
$2.50. Last summer Fuller received $4.00 a day 
for four months at Troy, Alabama. 

‘‘Moten, Pierce, is at work as drug clerk in the 
drug store of D. A. C. Dungee, at the corner of 
Court and Washington streets. He graduated 
from Tuskegee in 1902. While at the school he 
worked in the hospital, and much of the time had 
charge of the drug room. He is studying medicine, 
and has already spent a session at Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

“Campbell, Mrs. Berry N.(Miss Bowen), graduated 
in the class of 1887, and her home has been in 
Montgomery most of the time since then, although 
her work at times takes her away from the city. 
She is a trained nurse of excellent reputation and 
wide experience, and has been frequently employed 
at Hill’s Infirmary. When I inquired for her she 
was taking care of a private case. She owns two 
good houses on Union Street and on High Street, 
both of which I saw. She also owns a vacant lot. 


There were only three whose records were 
found to be uncertain or unsatisfactory. 
The same kind of investigation will reveal 
almost similar conditions existing in a greater 
or less degree in other Southern cities. 

‘Now let me show their life in smaller towns: 
one containing between four and five thousand 
inhabitants. Some time ago Mr. Bedford, 
one of our trustees, made a personal investiga- 
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tion in Eufaula, Alabama. I quote directly 


from Mr. Bedford as to what he found: 


“Sidney Murphy graduated in 1887. He went at 
once to Eufaula. For three years he taught and 
farmed in the country. He was then made principal 
of the colored public schools of the city. He still 
holds this position, and is now serving his thirteenth 
year. He has a nice home in the city, three houses 
that he rents, and some vacant lots. 

‘John Jordan, 1901, a graduate in harness-making, 
opened a shop in Eufaula, September, 1901. He 
reached Eufaula with $16 and a very few tools. 
He paid $7 license, $3.50 in advance for a month’s 
rent, and had $5.50 for board and other expenses. 
He curtained off a little space in his shop for a bed- 
room, and with an oil-stove cooked his own meals. 
In this way he saved up $50, but lost it in the failure 
of the bank of Eufaula. 
with his business, and now has one of the best 
shops in the city. He has established the People’s 
Library, which now has more than 600 volumes in it. 
He has a reading-room and literary society over 
which’ he presides, and is superintendent of the 
A. M. E. Sunday-school.”’ 


He has gone right on 


After having spent several years at the 
school, during which they worked upon the 
school farm, Frank and Dow L. Reid left 
Tuskegee at the completion of the B Middle 
Class. Frank, the older brother, left in the 
year 1888, and Dow in the year 1891. Before 
coming to Tuskegee these young men had 
lived upon a rented farm with their father, 
but on returning home they decided to buy 
a farm of their own. They entered into an 
agreement to purchase a farm of 320 acres, 
four miles from the old homestead, and with 
little or no money, but with a determination 
to succeed, they began to cultivate the land. 
They agreed to pay $5.50 per acre for the 
place, and regardless of the fact that they 
had little money at the time they bought the 
farm, within a few years the whole amount of 
$1,760 was paid. In addition to this farm, 
the Reid brothers, as they are styled for 
miles around, have bought another farm of 
225 acres at $10 per acre. This farm is about 
two miles away from the first place mentioned. 
When the last payment upon this last purchase 
is made in the fall, after crops have been 
gathered and marketed, it will make a total 
of $4,010 made and paid for land alone by 
these young men since the younger one left 
Tuskegee some twelve years ago. 

The stock and farming implements on 
these farms are far superior to those seen upon 
most of the plantations. On the farm of 
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320 acres are seventeen fine horses and mules, 
all large and in good condition; there are 
thirty well-bred cows and fifty fine, healthy- 
looking hogs, besides a large number of 
chickens and guineas, which furnish plenty 
of eggs for the families’ use. The farming 
implements, including plows, mowers, rakes, 
harrows, etc., are of the latest improved 
Deering make. The four double wagons, the 
single top buggy, the road wagon and go-cart 
are all in good order and are kept under cover 
when not in use. Not infrequently do we find 
farmers in the South, who, when the crop is 
made, leave the plows, the mower, the rake, 
and, in fact, all the farming implements 
standing out in the field in all the weather 
during the winter months. A visitor to the 
Reid brothers’ plantation, however, will not 
find this to be true with regard to their farm 
machinery. Each piece of machinery on 
this plantation has a place under a shed 
built for the purpose, and is kept there when 
not in use. 

There are eight dwelling-houses—a four- 
room frame building in which the young men 
and their families live, and seven log cabins in 
which the farmhands live with their families. 
The first is rather old and uncomely in appear- 
ance from the outside, but the interior 
is more pleasing. The bedrooms are large 
and clean, each having sufficient windows 
and doors to permit of necessary ventilation 
during the sleeping hours. The dining-room 
is well kept, and the whole interior of the 
house presents a neat, tidy and attractive 
appearance. This house is to be replaced 
by a larger one, to be built during the winter. 

A large cotton-gin, with an eighty-tooth 
saw, is owned and operated by these young 
men. Last year, besides ginning the 125 
bales of cotton raised upon their own planta- 
tion, they ginned the cotton raised by nearly 
all the other farmers in the neighborhood. 

The post-office at Dawkins was formerly 
about four miles from its present location, 
but since the Reid brothers settled where 
they now are and the community built up so 
rapidly, the post-office was removed to their 
place and the plantation was named Dawkins. 
The post-office is located in the general 
merchandise store of the Reids, and Mr. Frank 
Reid is postmaster. 

There was neither a church nor a school- 
house in the community when these young 
men went to Dawkins. They purchased 
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four acres of land nearby and donated it for 
the purpose and assisted in building a com- 
fortable church, which has been used as both 
a church and schoolhouse. Preaching serv- 
ices are held regularly in the church, and 
a flourishing school is now being taught from 
seven to nine months each year. Last year 
there were more than one hundred boys and 
girls registered. Mr. J. N. Calloway, who 
graduated from the Tuskegee Institute in 1892, 
is principal of the school and has one assistant 
teacher. A new two-room schoolhouse is 
now being built through the efforts of Mr. 
Calloway and will be completed at the time 
of the opening of the school the latter part of 
next October. 

I am often asked to what extent we are 
able to supply domestic servants directly 
from this institution. I always answer, ‘‘ Not 
to any large extent, notwithstanding that 
women are trained here in everything relating 
to work in the home.’”” When a woman 
finishes one of our courses she is in demand 
at once at a salary three or four times as large 
as that paid in the average home. Aside 
from this, we are helping more in the direction 
of preparing workers in the home by sending 
out in the different portions of the country 
strong leaders who will go into local communi- 
ties and teach these lessons, than we would 
be by trying to send a cook directly into each 
family who applies tous. The latter would be 
a never-ending process. Miss Annie Canty, 
for example, teaches cooking and _ other 
industries in the public schools of Columbus, 
Georgia. There is a little leaven that we 
hope will gradually help leaven the whole 
lump. Largely through the influence of our 
graduates, cooking and other industries are 
being taught in many of the public schools 
of the South. Another young woman, Miss 
Mary L. McCrary, is doing the same thing in 
the Industrial College for colored people in 
Oklahoma. 

Not a few of our men have become mer- 
chants, and in all cases they are patronized by 
both races and have high commercial rating. 
Two of the best examples of this class are 
Mr. A. J. Wilborn, who is a successful mer- 
chant in the town of Tuskegee, and Mr. A. J. 
Wood, Benton, Alabama. 

One of the questions that I am most fre- 
quently asked is, to what extent are Tuskegee 
graduates able to reproduce the work of the 
parent institution? Just as the Tuskegee 

















Institute is an outgrowth of the Hampton 
Institute, so other smaller schools have grown 
out of the Tuskegee Institute in various parts 
of the country. There are at present sixteen 
schools of some size that have grown directly 
out of the Tuskegee Institute or have been 
reorganized by Tuskegee men and women. 
In all cases these schools have grown to the 
point where they have been chartered under 
the laws of the State. 

The Voorhees Industrial School at Denmark, 
South Carolina, for example, was founded by 
Elizabeth E. Wright, class of 1894. It is now 
in its seventh year. Miss Wright was greatly 
opposed at first by both the white and colored 
people, but she persevered until now all are 
her friends. She has three hundred acres of 
land, all paid for. A large central building 
has been erected at a cost of $3,000. This 
contains offices, class-rooms and a chapel that 
will seat six hundred. This building is paid 
for, and a girls’ dormitory to cost $4,000, for 
which the money is in the treasury, is in 
process of erection. The plans for both of 
these buildings were drawn by a Tuskegee 
student. A barn to cost $800 is nearly com- 
pleted, and there are several other small 
buildings. Miss Wright is assisted by three 
Tuskegee graduates, one the farm superin- 
tendent, one as treasurer and bookkeeper, 
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and the other the carpenter and teacher of 
drawing. The day and boarding students 
number more than three hundred. Farming 
in its various branches is the principal work 
of the students, but they are also taught shoe- 
making, carpentry, cooking, sewing, house- 
keeping and laundering, while printing and 
blacksmithing are soon to follow. The school 
spent $9,000 last year in current expenses, 
building expenses and the purchase of land. 

In closing, I wish to add that I do not want 
my readers to get the impression that all of 
Tuskegee’s men and women have succeeded, 
because they have not. Some have failed 
miserably, much to our regret, but the per- 
centage of failures is so very small that they 
are more than overshadowed by the successes. 

My greatest regret is that I am compelled 
to leave out of this statement any detailed 
description of the influence of the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference, which has been the means 
of helping hundreds of our people to buy 
land, build dwelling-houses, schoolhouses and 
lengthening school terms. 

Despite all that I have said, the work has 
merely begun. I believe we have found the 
way. Our endeavor will be to continue 
to pursue it faithfully, actively, bravely, 
honestly. With sufficient means, such work 
as I have indicated could be greatly increased. 
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ITS RAPID GROWTH—THE INCREASE IN COEDUCATION DESPITE CHECKS 
IN SOME PLACES—THE EFFECT OF HIGHER EDUCATION ON THE HEALTH 
OF WOMEN AND ON THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARD MARRIAGE AND THE HOME 


BY 
J. M. TAYLOR 


PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE 


M4 VHE most significant thing in connection 
with the education of women is the 
prodigious growth of the movement. 

No figures that could be given can tell the 

story, even if figures were more trustworthy 

in connection with education than they are 
elsewhere. The advance is remarkable not 
merely as compared with a generation ago, 
when the higher education was a compara- 
tively new question. Even within five years 











the increase of women students in America 
has been so great as to suggest to the open- 
eyed nothing less than a glacial movement in 
society. Women constitute nearly thirty 
per cent. of all our college students, speaking 
now only of the really important colleges of 
the country, and women graduates of these 
institutions in the United States, both 
coeducational and women’s colleges, number 
about 20,000. One has only to think of the 
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prodigious influence of this element in 
American life to see how significant it is. 

The discussion regarding coeducation has 
passed through several phases since 1870, 
and latterly the practice has been more 
sharply. questioned in some quarters than for 
years past. The very significant action of 
such colleges as Wesleyan and Western 
Reserve, followed by the recent and more 
impressive procedure of Leland Stanford and 
Chicago, gives point to this statement. 
Nevertheless, there has been a steady prog- 
ress in the proportion of coeducational 
colleges to those offering separate education 
to men and women, and the increase of 
women in these colleges has been notably 
greater in the past ten years than that 
of men. It is not my purpose to .discuss 
the question involved, but only to point 
out that while coeducation is almost as 
potent as ever in the West, it has been 
regarded with less favor in the more settled 
East. The only significance to be attributed 
to this statement is that it is a revelation 
of the bearing of certain social tendencies 
upon coeducation, and an indication that 
it will be finally settled, providing that there 
is any real question involved at all, upon 
social rather than logical and theoretical 
grounds. Whatever change of feeling may 
have taken place has been due to the growth 
of our society in complexity. It is not at 
all unlikely that coeducation may adapt 
itself to these changes in the social environ- 
ment and maintain itself as the larger factor 
in the education of women. It may be 
added, however, that women have increased 
more rapidly in the separate colleges than 
in the coeducational colleges in the last few 
years, but these separate colleges are in the 
East, and it is in the East only that there 
has been any marked development of the 
independent education of the sexes. But 
whatever the system, whether by coeducation, 
by separate education, or by the affiliated 
college, which has many of the excellencies 
of both and weaknesses known to neither, 
there can be no doubt that women are pur- 
posing in an increasing degree to obtain all 
the education within their reach. When it 
is remembered that more than half the 
pupils in our secondary schools, and a still 
larger proportion of the graduates, are girls, 
the mighty importance of the movement to 
American life is at once apparent. 
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One notable fact in the current discussion 
of women’s education is the constant recur- 
rence of the view that women should have 
some special training in their colleges differ- 
entiated from that appropriate to men and 
fitting them more especially for ‘‘woman’s 


sphere,’ whatever that sphere may be. 
This finds expression in such sentiments as 
President Charles W. Eliot has frequently 
expressed regarding the need to cultivate 
the gracious side of woman’s life by which 
she becomes the maker and leader of our 
social life. 

President Stanley Hall has argued, from 
the biological point of view, that as woman 
is nearer the life of the race than man, 
specialization tends to injure her more for 
her general duties and relationships, and that 
her studies should lie rather along the general 
than the highly specialized lines. This 
demand would seem to be met in the elective 
system, and in any case would have its 
application to university work, if it is appli- 
cable at all, rather than to the liberal training 
of the college. It has been urged by one 
or two women who are prominent in the 
work that men have one sphere of life and 
women two, that a woman should therefore 
be trained for the possibilities of the home 
and the family as well as for her self-support, 
and that the studies of the college course 
should therefore be shaped particularly, in 
the case for example of chemistry, economics 
and art, toward fitting a woman for the double 
sphere she may be called upon to fill. Passing 
over the general question whether it may not 
be as truly and properly said of a man as of 
a woman that there are two possible spheres 
of work and life, I call attention only to the 
fact that this is the recurrence in woman’s 
education of the questions which have been 
asked ever since colleges were founded for 
men—namely, whether a practical education 
that fits a boy for life at once is not of more 
value than the general and liberal training 
which develops his character and gives him 
outlook and familiarity with many vistas of 
mental and moral interest. The supporters 
of our colleges have favored the liberal 
training and will doubtless continue to do so, 
and those who have not faith enough to 
believe that the more broadly educated youth 
will in the long run be the better furnished 
man will, of course, send their children to 
technical institutions or in some way hurry 


























them into what is narrowly called the practi- 
cal work of life. The question is no more 
significant in connection with the training of 
our girls than of our boys. It may be added 
that this very tendency and this discussion 
have had their results in modifying somewhat 
the curriculum of our colleges, more especially 
perhaps of the coeducational institutions, 
and in introducing what are called “ practical 
courses,’’ which are supposed to be of special 
value to girls. 

The bearing of the higher education on the 
health of women and on their attitude toward 
marriage and the home is a question of 
perennial interest, and has been most widely 
discussed even during the current year. 
The independent women’s colleges have been 
under the necessity from the beginning of 
facing these questions, and have been at 
some pains to keep their statistics and to 
watch the tendencies among their graduates. 
This is no place for a thorough discussion of 
the question or for the multiplication of 
statistics, but it may be said in brief that it 
has been abundantly shown over and over 
again by the most careful investigation that 
the health of college women improves during 
the four years of the college course, and that 
while that is not true in all cases, it is as 
certainly not true in the case of all men. 
It would be difficult to find several hundred 
‘young women of the same general social 
conditions in more generally good health and 
spirits than are those who have just closed 
the current academic year in our women’s 
colleges. Only three of the 153 graduates of 
Vassar College in 1903 assert that they have 
not improved in general health since entering 
college. Such evidence is not scientific, but 
is noteworthy and probably well-based. The 
question has not received as careful attention 
in the coeducational institutions, but is by 
no means neglected, and in some of our larger 
universities particular provision has been 
made for the care of the young women and 
for their social direction and culture. 

So far as the relation of education to 
marriage and the home is concerned, there 
seems to be little or no bearing upon the 
matter in the system of women’s educa- 
tion, whether coeducational or independent. 
Published statistics give no support seemingly 
to the popular feeling that coeducation con- 
tributes to favor marriage more than the 
independent college. It has been clearly 
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shown in the June number of the Popular 
Science Monthly that among the college men 
of the generation the number in the family 
has by a slight fraction surpassed the number 
in the native-born population. The same 
figures would probably hold for the educated 
woman, but I am not aware that any statistics 
as careful as those of Doctor Engleman have 
been published. All figures are untrust- 
worthy unless fully interpreted, and in 
gathering averages of classes it must be 
remembered always that the college women 
are likely to marry a little later than those 
who do not go to college. It is certainly 
true as far as the first ten years of the history 
of Vassar College are concerned, that more 
than half the total number are married, and 
that the proportion of children to each 
marriage is from two to three. The very 
large classes graduating now at all of the 
institutions which train women would of 
course bring down the average to very small 
figures, but manifestly this is a point where 
the figures of recent classes should have small 
influence on our conclusions. Of the classes 
graduating at Vassar from ’67 to ’77 (that 
of ’67 was the first, and numbered only four), 
containing 368 students, 201 have married, of 
whom 133 have borne children—223 sons and 
181 daughters, or 404 children. The average 
per family varies from two and one-eighth to 
three and one-third, which is, I believe, 
fully up to the average shown in families of 
similar social conditions throughout America. 
For the next decade the results are less 
favorable, as must be expected, as we come 
down to within sixteen years of graduation. 
The averages are nearly constant down to 
1884 (inclusive), but adding the classes from 
85 to 87 we have for ten years 369 graduates, 
180 married, 105 mothers, 149 sons, 118 
daughters, or 267 children. 

There is nothing in the college training 
of American women to contribute to abnormal 
results. A healthy mind and a _ healthy 
body and absolutely healthy and natural 
sentiments toward life are the general product. 
Those who have seen most of the work are 
foremost in their belief in it, and in their 
scouting of the fears of men based on con- 
siderations unsupported by experience and 
without warrant in anything known of 
woman’s nature. No work in America 
promises more for its future than the thorough 
education of its girls. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE—NEARLY AS MUCH MONEY EXPENDED 
AND AS MANY STUDENTS AS IN THE EAST — THE QUALITY OF 
THE COLLEGES — A SIGNIFICANT PHASE OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY 


FREDERICK J. TURNER 


DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HERE is no more striking illustration 

of the democracy of the West than 

is afforded by its educational system. 
Huxley’s conception of ‘‘a great educational 
ladder with one end in the gutter and the 
other in the university,’’ is realized nowhere 
in the world so fully as in this central region 
of the American republic. Indeed, Huxley 
was anticipated by the framers of the Indiana 
constitution of 1816, who incorporated a 
requirement for ‘“‘a general system of educa- 
tion ascending in regular gradations from 
township schools to a State university wherein 
tuition shall be gratis and equally open to all.”’ 
All the States of the Middle West have their 
universities, supported by State and Federal 
funds, controlled by officers elected by the 
people or appointed by the State Government, 
furnishing an education almost gratis, in 
courses that allow a wide range of choice. 
In no other section of the country is the cor- 
relation between the high schools and the 
universities so close, whence it results that 
these schools, which are the very embodiment 
of the democracy of the section, pour an 
increasing stream of democratic influence into 
these higher institutions. From the primary 
grades up to the graduate work, throughout 
this great area, the way is clear for the boys 
and girls with brains to rise to the full meas- 
ure of whatever intellectual power is in them. 
Nowhere else has democracy so completely 
embodied its educational ideals. The State 
has frankly and liberally accepted the educa- 
tion of the people from the lowest to the 
highest studies as one of its most important 
functions, and m this education it has made 
provision for keeping together all the ranks 
and classes of society. From the kinder- 





garten to the graduate department, the sons 
of the banker and of the breadwinner may 
sit side by side and are furnished the same 
opportunities by the’ State. The boy and 
the girl are educated in the same institutions. 
Even more than the medieval Church, the 
public educational system of the West pro- 
vides for the free ascent in society of the 
intellectually able. It is a magnificent piece 
of machinery for conserving the solidarity 
and democracy of the nation. 

The significance of this subject is better 
appreciated when the place of the Middle 
West in the nation is borne in mind. Here 
in the vast area of the Great Lakes Basin, the 
Ohio Valley and the upper Mississippi and 
the Missouri, lie the politically dominant 
forces of the republic. Here is the centre of 
its economic power. The future of the nation 
rests in this region. Its ideals and conduct 
will be the determining element in the ideals 
and conduct of the American people as they 
work out their problems of social develop- 
ment. To the thoughtful student of Ameri- 
can evolution there is no more pregnart 
question than this: Will the forces produc- 
ing class distinction, which appears so plainly 
in the older North Atlantic section, where 
processes of development are more fully 
worked out, pass toward the West and 
dominate the social type of the great Interior; 
or will they find in the centre of the republic 
social forces that will stay the flow of this 
transformation of primitive American democ- 
racy and work out a new organization of 
society that shall conserve the old democratic 
ideals of the nation? 

The population of the North 
States (New England and _ the 


Atlantic 
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States), at the last census, was about 
21,400,000. That of the North Central 
States was 26,800,000. Some 3,700,000 pupils 
were enrolled in the former section, as against 
more than 5,800,000 in the latter. In the North 
Atlantic Division the total number of sec- 
ondary students in public and private-schools 
was 234,000; in the North Central, 319,000. 
The undergraduate attendance in the public 
and private universities, colleges and schools 
of technology of the North Atlantic Division 
in 1900 was 33,000; in the North Central 
Division, 37,000. If we turn to the subject 
of expenditures for education, we find that 
in the public schools of each of the sections 
something like $90,000,000 are expended 
annually. The income of the universities 
and colleges of the North Atlantic section 
amounts to about $10,000,000, while in the 
North Central section it reaches a little less 
than $8,000,000. 

Statistics of attendance in the leading 
universities of the country for the present 
year show that while the great universities 
which rest upon private foundations take the 
lead, they are closely followed by the State 
universities of the Middle West. By these sta- 
tistics, Harvard has 5,468 students; Columbia, 
5,352; Chicago, 4,296. The State University 
of Michigan comes next with 3,764, followed 
by California, 3,696; Minnesota, 3,505; and 
Illinois, 3,288. The privately endowed Uni- 
versity of Cornell has 3,281, after which 
comes the State University of Wisconsin with 
2,884. The Northwestern University, on 
private foundations, shows a total of 2,875. 
The ancient institutions of Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania are closely pressed in numbers by the 
young State University of Nebraska, which 
has 2,289. Both Indiana University and the 
University of Missouri surpass Princeton and 
Leland Stanford in numbers, and have more 
than double the attendance of Johns Hopkins. 
When it is remembered that but a few years 
ago ambitious students in search of the higher 
education flocked in great numbers from the 
Middle West to the eastern institutions, the 
significance of this showing is still more 
highly emphasized. 

Financially the State universities have also 
made remarkable advance. The declining 
rate of interest has checked the financial 
progress of the older institutions, which rest 
on private endowments, and the State Legis- 
latures have shown an extraordinary liberality 
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in building up the institutions confided to 
their care. The expenditures of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as reported in A/inerva for 
IQOI-1902, were $719,000; Nebraska, $489,000; 
Wisconsin, $436,000; Minnesota, $403,000. 
The Illinois Legislature in 1901 made appro- 
priations for current expenses, apparatus, 
buildings, etc., amounting to $521,330. 
Roughly speaking, the annual expenditures 
of the leading State universities of the Middle 
West for the past few years have been between 
four and five hundred thousand dollars each. 
Capitalizing half a million at an interest of 
four per cent. would give each institution the 
equivalent of an endowment of twelve and 
one-half million dollars, which compares 
favorably with the endowment of many of the 
oldest private institutions. When it is remem- 
bered that most of these expenditures are 
by young Western commonwealths which are 
hardly yet beyond the pioneer stage, and 
which have not fully reaped the benefits of 
increased valuation and of the large private 
endowments certain to be added to them as 
the State increases in wealth, the financial 
future of this class of universities certainly 
compares very favorably with that of the 
great institutions based upon private benevo- 
lence. It appears, therefore, that in spite of 
the age of New England and the Middle 
States, where wealth and culture have been 
accumulating for many generations, the 
youthful Middle West has, in educational 
population and expenditures, placed itself 
well abreast of these two sections combined. 
And yet it is hardly more than a hundred 
years ago that the Middle West was an 
almost untenanted wilderness—and the Mis- 
sissippi portion has been built up chiefly 
since the Civil War. 

Magnificent as this advance has been, its 
full significance can only be thoroughly 
appreciated when we turn from the figures 
which simply express the educational attend- 
ance and expenditures to a more careful 


‘consideration of the spirit and organization 


of education in the West. 

The democratic forces of the nation have, 
it is true, steadily widened the educational op- 
portunities and increased the activity of the 
Government of the State in the older sections. 
The private academies of these older sections 
have been supplemented by public high 
schools, and in many cases have transformed 
themselves into public high schools. But 
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these forces, eminently characteristic of the 
West, have not so distinctly appeared in the 
East. This is shown in many ways. The 
tendency of the well-to-do, not to mention 
the wealthy, in the North Atlantic Division 
has always been to send their sons and 
daughters to the privately endowed academies. 
There is a decided contrast between the two 
sections in this respect. In the North 
Atlantic Division the enrolment of pupils in 
private schools for 1900-1901 was 13.45 per 
cent., while in the North Central Division it 
was only 6.82 per cent. The students in 
private high schools and academies in the 
former divisions increased 2.02 per cent. 
between the years 1899-1900 and 1900-1901, 
while in the North Central Division they 
decreased 12.72 per cent. The real signifi- 
cance of the private schools of the East lies 
in the fact that they mark and accentuate 
distinctions between the laboring class and 
the well-to-do more definitely and generally 
than in the West. 

The establishment of the common school 
system of the Middle West constituted one 
of the most significant activities of the 
pioneers. The land grants for schools pro- 
vided by the Ordinance of 1785 furnished a 
fund which had to be dealt with by the early 
settlers; but independent of the Federal 
bounty, the pioneers, particularly those who 
came later from New England, were pro- 
foundly convinced of the importance of 
education. They had gone into the West 
in order to hew out for themselves and their 
children a freer and more prosperous life. 
They desired to give their sons and daughters 
a better opportunity than they themselves 
had possessed, and they realized that for 
success in life education was a necessity. 
Consequently the schoolhouse has been one 
of the accompaniments of the advance of 
civilization throughout the forests of the 
Northwest and across the prairies of the 
trans-Mississippi country. The boom towns 
of the Middle West rivaled each other in 
proclaiming the educational advantages of 
their respective communities, and this desire 
to advertise the growth of the community by 
good schools has been one of the features of 
educational development in the section. 

The common schools have been more fully 
systematized and coérdinated in the Middle 
West than elsewhere. This has been possible 
because of the essential homogeneity of 


education throughout the section. One of 
the most significant features of school organi- 
zation is the system of inspecting and accred- 
iting by the State universities. This system 
originated in Michigan some thirty years ago. 
It is closely connected with the conception 
that the university is an integral part of the 
public educational system of the State, and 
that the transition from the secondary schools 
to the university should be as natural as pro- 
motion from one grade of the schools to 
another. It is common for the catalogues of 
State universities to give a prominent place 
to some such statement. In the beginning 
of the system, a committee of the faculty 
examined the courses of study, the equipment 
and methods of instruction in the school, and 
reported whether or not it was entitled to 
send its graduates to the university without 
examination. . 

Little by little this system has spread 
in some form or other through all the 
State universities of the Middle West. More 
recently a tendency has shown itself to 
conduct the inspection of the schools by a 
specially appointed officer whose work is 
supplemented by occasional visits from mem- 
bers of the faculty. In some States both the 
university and the State superintendent of 
instruction inspect. In Minnesota the in- 
spection is conducted by an officer appointed 
by the State High School Board, and in 
Indiana the inspection is performed by the 
State Board of Education. This system has 


been very influential in shaping higher educa-. 


tion in the Middle West. It has undoubtedly 
greatly increased the attendance upon the 
State universities, not only by facilitating 
the process of admission, but also by bringing 
a knowledge of the university directly to 
the various schools and by stimulating the 
schools to elevate their work to the standards 
of university preparation. 

As President Draper, of Illinois, has 
said: ‘It remained for the newer States 
of the American Union to organize a 
movement which should lead all the youth 
of the land to consider the question whether 
or not they would go to college, and to 
make the road smooth and continuous and 
practically free in order to induce them to 
pursue it to the end and to enable them to 
pursue it easily.’’ Upon the university the 
effect has been to compel the institution to 
have a more sympathetic and _ intelligent 
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interest in the preparatory schools and to 
prevent it from rising too rapidly above the 
general educational conditions of the com- 
monwealth. Upon the schools the effect has 
been to elevate the courses, improve the 
teaching force and the methods of instruction, 
and to increase the library and laboratory 
facilities of the institutions. The State 
of Missouri may serve to illustrate the 
effects of university influence. In a recent 
report President Jesse declares that “largely 
as the result of the labors of the university, 
the number of good high schools has in- 
creased in eleven years from six to one 
hundred and thirteen, and the enrolment 
of pupils in them from about five thousand 
to more than thirty thousand.” 

The State universities are in their origin 
children of the National Government, for its 
bounty, expended through land grants, gave 
the start to these institutions. For their 
development, however, the State itself has 
furnished the larger portion of the financial 
resources and has exercised administrative 
control over them. The States of the Middle 
West may be divided into two classes with 
respect to the place of the State university. 
In one class fall those States in which privately 
endowed institutions, chiefly sectarian col- 
leges, gained so important a position in the 
State prior to the growth of the State uni- 
versity that they have prevented its complete 
ascendency and in the past have contended 
on fairly even terms with that institution. 
In this class would fall such States as Ohio, 
Indiana and Iowa. The other class is marked 
by the complete dominance of the State 
university. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kansas and Nebraska are States of this 
type, although in some of the newer common- 
wealths the State university has only recently 
achieved its supremacy. Illinois lies in a 
class by itself. The State university has had 
a striking growth, both in resources and 
in attendance. Its numbers have doubled 
within the last five years, leaping from 1,1;82 
in 1897 to 3,288 in 1902. At the seme 
time the privately endowed University of 
Chicago has achieved its extraordinary posi- 
tion as one of the great universities of 
the world, and Northwestern University 
has greatly increased. 

Although the privately endowed colleges 
and universities of the Middle West consti- 
tute important elements in the educational 
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conditions of the section, it is clear that the 
State university is the distinguishing feature 
of the higher education in that great region. 
Even in Ohio and Indiana, where the rivalry 
between these two types of institutions was 
intense and long continued, the State uni- 
versity has gradually established its leader- 
ship over any other institution in the State in 
resources and in attendance. In this respect 
the section is in sharp contrast with the East. 
Of the undergraduate students in public and 
private universities, colleges and_ schools 
of technology of the North Atlantic Division, 
only five thousand were in public institutions 
in 1g00, while in the North Central Division 
there were sixteen thousand. 

The State exercises complete control over 
the university by furnishing revenues and 
determining the government. In some of 
the commonwealths of the section a 
mill tax furnishes a large portion of the 
income of the university, automatically 
increasing the revenues with the growth of 
the State. In others a definite sum is voted 
from year to year, but in all cases the uni- 
versity makes upon each Legislature special 
demands for building, equipment and other 
expenditures, so that the development of the 
institution is determined by legislative action. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
generous rivalry of the various States of the 
section has tended materially to increase the 
appropriations to the State universities. 

The form of State control over the uni- 
versity was first furnished by the University 
of Michigan, under the influence of the 
Prussian educational system. The govern- 
ment of the State universities of the 
Middle West rests in each case in a Board of 
Trustees generally appointed by the Governor 
or elected by the people. Very frequently the 
trustees are men of large political influence. 
In the case of the younger institutions this 
has sometimes led in the past to the recon- 
struction of the faculties and to some inter- 
ference with the freedom of teaching, but it 
is safe to say that this evil has completely 
disappeared from all of the larger institutions, 
and is not likely to become a serious factor in 
the future. It belongs to the childhood of 
the State university. On the other hand, 
the*large political influence of the board of 
trustees contributes materially to the success 
of the institution in securing from the Legisla- 
ture the means of growth. The president and 
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faculty of the State universities of the Middle 
West have come to possess at least equal 
independence and power in respect to their 
boards of trustees with the president and 
faculty of the eastern universities. 

Following the analogy of the common 
schools, education in the great State univer- 
sities is almost gratis, although incidental 
fees are charged in some institutions, par- 
ticularly for the expense of laboratory 
material, etc., and moderate additional fees 
are imposed in the professional schools. The 
following States serve to illustrate the prac- 
tice. Excluding the charges for technical 
and professional departments, Indiana and 
Kansas require no fees. In Missouri there is 
an “entrance, laboratory and incidental fee 
of $5.’’ Michigan, besides matriculation and 
diploma fees, imposes an incidental fee of $30 
a year; Wisconsin, an incidental fee of $20; 
Illinois, $24; and Iowa, $25. These fees are 
trivial in comparison with the charges im- 
posed in the large private institutions. 
Moreover, the cost of living in the western 
State universities is distinctly lower than that 
of the eastern institutions. These facts 
conduce materially to the democracy of the in- 
stitution by rendering it available to students 
from the humblest homes, not by means of 
special scholarships for exceptional students, 
but normally and naturally. 

In the organization of the western State 
university, all interests of the State are 
represented. The ideal of furnishing a prac- 
tical education for the various walks of life 
has been in the foreground. Most of the 
State universities in their earlier years made 
large provision for manual labor, thereby 
enabling students to assist themselves through 
college. The classical studies constituted the 
core of the course in the earlier history of 
university development in the West as well 
as in the East, as was natural in view of the 
fact that the presidents and faculties were 
usually brought from the eastern institutions, 
yet they had a continual struggle with the 
demand for the immediately practical studies 
in the Middle West. 

Steadily the universities were reconstructed 
in partial concession to this demand. Michigan 
was the leader in placing a distinctly scientific 
course on terms of equality with the classical 
courses. Freedom of election between groups 
of studies was early offered. And the ten- 
dency to shorten the college course by cor- 
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relating it with professional work given on the 
same campus is a characteristic of all the 
western State universities. The development 
of agricultural, engineering and law schools 
as an integral part of the State universities 
constitutes one of their distinguishing features. 
In respect to agriculture and engineering, the 
practice differs in different States. Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Nebraska have devoted the revenues arising 
from the grants of Congress for agricultural 
colleges to departments of the State universi- 
ties, while Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas 
and North and South Dakota have assigned 
the funds to independent institutions. The 
advantage to the State university of drawing 
to itself the interest of all the industrial 
elements within the State is beyond question. 

These gains, however, are not without their 
corresponding disadvantages. There can be 
little doubt that the older humanities have 
suffered somewhat by the dominant practical 
interests of the West. Recent statistics 
seem to show that the great increase in 
attendance in the universities of the Middle 
West is due to the increase of the technical 
departments. The college proper has held 
its own principally by the large increase in 
the attendance of women upon the State 
universities, and .there seems to be some 
danger of a differentiation of study by the 
women seeking the older type of liberal 
culture, while in increasing numbers the men 
pass over to the technical branches. This 
tendency has doubtless been exaggerated by 
the great material prosperity of the country 
during the past few years, which has offered 
peculiar prizes to the graduates of the engi- 
neering departments. Moreover, the universi- 
ties have already begun to check the move- 
ment by a freer system of electives, which 
provides for the incorporation of a moderate 
amount of professional work in the general 
college course, and by the introduction of 
special courses in political science, economics 
and history, preparing men for public service, 
and by courses in commerce designed to 
adapt the older type of education to the 
special needs of those who propose to 
make a business career. In a word, there 
seems to be developing in the Middle West 
a coordination of professional work with 
the older type of studies—a movement 
which will doubtless do much to support 
the older studies by adjusting them to the 
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desire of the university to afford a training 
to all classes of society. 

With the increase of the leisure class in the 
Middle West, the purely culture studies are 
likely to receive increased attention. It 
should be noted, moreover, that the decline 
of the old classical courses is apparent in the 
East as well as in the West. Indeed, the 
statistics of studies in the public schools show 
that the study of Latin, for example, among 
the students of the Middle West is pursued 
quite as generally as in the East. 

The fact seems to be that in the free atmos- 
phere of the Middle West adaptation of the 
university to the conditions of American life 
has more rapidly and easily shown itself than 
in the conservative eastern sections. The 
State university is a complete expression of 
the democracy of the State, a democracy 
continually growing stronger and more liberal 
by dealing with problems of culture and 
training itself in the process. The United 
States Commissioner of Education, William 
T. Harris, has said: ‘‘A culture for its own 
sake is a noble aspiration, and it is well to 
have it advocated at all times; but a culture 
belonging to a class that rests like an upper 
layer upon the mass below, who in turn have 
to dig and spin for them, is not the American 
ideal.”” Whatever limitations are found in 
respect to cultivation of the older humanities 
in the western universities, it is undoubtedly 
true that they are doing more than any other 
institutions to elevate the whole body of the 
people to a higher intellectual life. 

One of the most striking indications of the 
development of these State universities lies 
in the large increase in provision for investi- 
gation and for graduate work. Already in 
library and laboratory equipment, as well as 
in their faculties, several of the larger State 
universities of the Middle West, particularly 
Wisconsin and Michigan, have placed them- 
selves in the same rank with the great 
institutions of the East. The Middle Western 
universities have succeeded in bringing into 
the ranks of their faculties some of the ablest 
men in the East, and on the other hand there 
is a marked and increasing tendency on the 
part of eastern universities to make new 
‘ appointments in their faculties from leading 
scholars in the West. The day has gone 
by when the “fresh-water college’”’ was a 
term of reproach. 

More than in the East, the students who 
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come to the university represent the sons 
and daughters of the common people. The 
awkward rustic lad, often of German or 
Scandinavian parentage, who enters the 
halls of the State wumniversity, is mnever- 
theless filled with a vigor and an ambition 
which rapidly bring him to the front, and 
the transformation which a university course 
of four years makes in such a man is remark- 
able. A tone of earnestness and energy is 
given by such students to the State university ; 
they are there for work. The number of 
such students who achieve the highest rank 
in the political and business life of the States 
which have educated them shows in a marked 
way the service which the university performs 
for the common people. 

What the effect upon the democracy of 
the Middle West will be from the complete 
prevalence of the system of coeducation 
in the State universities is an interest- 
ing topic which cannot here be considered, 
but it is certain that in most of the State 
universities coeducation is accepted natu- 
rally and without question. Coeducation 
is the practice of the public schools, and 
the university is simply the highest stage 
in the public school system. 

President Van Hise, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in a recent speech struck 
the keynote of the present educational situa- 
tion when he declared that the State uni- 
versity of a democracy could be carried to as 
high a point of efficiency as the State university 
of amonarchy. What Germany has done in 
the way of developing universities that 
widen the bounds of knowledge, that the State 
universities must come to do in this country. 
It certainly would be a great misfortune if 
the thought of the country were shaped exclu- 
sively by scholars trained in institutions 
resting on endowments by the millionaires of 
the United States and dependent for their 
development upon the class of the wealthy 
alone. In the working out of the great 
social problems of the United States, the 
State university, which represents neither 
one class nor another but the interests of the 
State as a whole, is certain to play a benefi- 
cent and important part. Here, if any- 


where, is found a body capable of medi- 
ating between contending forces and of 
educating all classes into respect for law 
and order in the promotion of the higher 
interests of the commonwealth. 











FARMER CHILDREN NEED FARMER 


SPUDIES 


THE MISTAKE OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS IN USING A CITY SYSTEM— 
COUNTRY CHILDREN INEPTLY TRAINED AND MADE UNWISELY DIS- 
CONTENTED—WHAT MORE RATIONAL METHODS CAN ACCOMPLISH 


CLARENCE H. POE 


EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,”’ RALEIGH, N. C. 


UR educational system has been made 
by city people for city people, and 
the country school finds it second- 

hand, ill-fitting and unattractive. To this 
fact more than to any other, perhaps, is due 
the backwardness of education in agricultural 
states. The school has not taken hold on 
farm life. Plants, soils, animals, insects, 
flowers, the weather, the forests and the sky 
—from all these things it has stood apart, 
while it has babbled of subjects unfamiliar 
and uninteresting to the country-bred child. 
All rural education has been hacked and 
hewed to fit the Procrustean bed of the 
city model. 

A striking protest against the present 
irrational policy is found in a private letter 
now before me, written by one of the most 
efficient American professors of agriculture: 

“Statistics show that in this State each year 
sixty young men take up the ministry, sixty-six law 
and seventy-two medicine, while 13,000 annually 
take up agriculture as a gainful pursuit. But our 
school-books are written for the few, not the many. 

Put such words as phosphate, protein 

and nitrogen prominently in our spelling-books, 
and they will not be as meaningless as Greek to 
adult farmers. Let nature-lore give freshness to 
our reading-books and the mass of country boys 
will not be so blind to the everyday life about 
them. Let our arithmetics apply addition, sub- 
traction, percentage and common fractions to 
agricultural problems, and the farm boy will see 
the need of education as preparation for his own 
life work. At present, however, the entire curri- 
culum leads away from the farm.”’ 


Nor is it in the West and South alone that 
this evil exists. Doctor John Graham Brooks, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has said: 


‘Look with me into an average Massachusetts 





schoolhouse. Its arithmetic, its geography, its 
penmanship, its bookkeeping and its reading-book 
appeal to the imagination of the farmer’s child, 
are still dominated by clerk and trading point of 
view. As one listens to the teaching, it is as if 
the one object were to create discontent with the 
country life, to make every bright child hate his 
surroundings. The instruction seems to assume 
the failure of the farm life. The inexhaustible 
charm and resource of the country have no part 
in this teaching.”’ 


This is a severe indictment of our present 
methods, but it is not a whit too severe. To 
find proof you have only to examine the text- 
books in use in our rural schools. Apparently 
they have been written solely for city children, 
sons and daughters of clerks, merchants, 
bankers and traders. They do not even 
suggest to the farmer’s child the possibilities 
of science and training in agricultural work. 
On the contrary, the natural and logical 
inference from our general scheme of rural 
instruction is that education is not indispens- 
able to the farmer, but is intended chiefly 
for the commercial and professional classes. 

Take, for example, the first study mentioned 
by Doctor Brooks—arithmetic. Pick up any 
high-grade arithmetic in use in the rural 
schools and you will find no lack of attention 
to banking and commissions and foreign 
exchange and commercial affairs generally. 
But agriculture rises to no such dignity 
not even in schools that will furnish five 
times as many recruits for the farm as for 
the city. Moreover, you will find special 
departments for common mechanical trades— 
plastering, stone-work, carpentering, and even 
gauging and lumber measuring, subjects 
quite as difficult.to teach or to understand 
as the rules for compounding feeding rations 
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or mixing fertilizers. But in no_ school 
arithmetic have I ever found one reference 
to either of these important forms of agri- 
cultural mathematics. You would never 
learn from these text-books that farming 
calls for anything more than the dull drudgery 
that blighted and brutalized Millet’s ‘‘Man 
With the Hoe.’’ Shall we marvel, then, that 
the boy who expects to farm finds little to 
encourage regular attendance on such schools, 
and his tax-paying father little to encourage 
more liberal support? 

True, the arithmetics give some examples 
based on farming, but there are compara- 
tively few of these, and there are practically 
none that illustrate the possibilities of applied 
science as a profit-making factor in agricul- 
tural work. Your class of bright farmer 
boys, for example, may have learned all the 
mathematical formulas relating to stocks, 
insurance and banking, but it is not at all 
improbable that nine-tenths of them have 
never seen arithmetic applied to agriculture 
in such’ practical problems as the following: 


Calculate the value of a ton of fertilizer con- 
taining 2 per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. phosphoric 
acid and 2 per cent. potash; nitrogen being worth 
14 cents a pound, phosphoric acid 4 cents, and 
potash 5 cents. 

Two dairy cows produce each 5,000 pounds of 
milk a year. The butter-fat test of No. 1 is 4.6 per 
cent., and of No. 2, 6.3 per cent. Butter selling 
for 25 cents a pound, how much greater is the 
yearly income from No. 2 than from No.1? (Note. 
—One pound of butter-fat is equivalent to 14 pounds 
butter.) 

Calculate the nutritive ratio in a feeding ration 
supplying 3 pounds protein, 1 pound fat and 14 
pounds carbohydrates. 

The analyses of cottonseed meal, muriate of 
potash and phosphoric acid being given, in what 
proportion shall we mix, using the necessary filler, 
to get a fertilizer with 9 per cent. phosphoric acid, 
3 per cent. nitrogen and 3 per cent. potash? 


There is nothing impractical or extreme in 
such problems as these; they might well be 
given in any arithmetic in use in rural schools. 
To the larger number of pupils they would be 
of immensely greater practical value than 
examples based on commercial affairs, while 
as intellectual gymnastics the agricultural 
problems would be as good. Of course, the 
farm boy’s arithmetic should not be devoted 
exclusively to such matter. But from the 
very first a large proportion of his sums—in 
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addition and subtraction as well as in the 
more advanced branches—should deal, not 
with work foreign alike to his knowledge and 
his interest, but with familiar and practical 
subjects. 

While I have given so much attention to 
arithmetic, the reader will bear in mind 
that I have used it, not for its own sake, but 
only as an illustration of the general misfit in 
rural school studies. Reading books, spelling 
books, geographies, histories—all, as Doctor 
Brooks says, are ‘‘dominated by clerk and 
trading point of view.” 

But the work of improvement should not 
stop here. A right point of view should be 
required in the branches already taught, 
but we should go further. Text-books com- 
bining the elements of agriculture and the 
proper forms of nature-study should be 
adopted for use in all rural schools. In these 
books the practical and the esthetic should 
go hand in hand. The pleasures of country 
living should be set forth, and a constant 
effort made to interest the child in the 
common things about him—the mysteries of 
plant and animal life, the beauties of nature, 
the everyday wonders of the fields and 
woods. With equal earnestness the profit 
of intelligent farming should be empha- 
sized; the elements of agricultural science 
should be given. 

Recent educational progress makes it un- 
necessary to defend this idea. No one now 
regards it as a visionary suggestion; in view 
of the vast interests affected, it is not an 
unreasonable one; in view of the great good 
that would result, it is not an unimportant 
one. Millions, for example, are lost every 
year by unscientific stock-feeding, that could 
be saved to the farmer if he would practise 
the simple rules for compounding feeding- 
rations. Millions more are lost annually by 
irrational fertilizing because the farmer is 
not taught the properties of the common 
fertilizing elements and the needs of different 
crops. Millions, too, might be added to each 
year’s farming profits by proper crop rotations 
and proper combinations of farming specialties 
—the knowledge of a few fundamental prin- 
ciples are sufficient to enable the farmer to 
plan them. To learn of these subjects 
would require no special ability. Children 
of ordinary capacity in ordinary public 
schools could practically master them. 

Far-reaching effects would follow in due 
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season. Practical education is the philoso- 
pher’s stone that has revolutionized every 
commercial and professional calling of civilized 
man; and, with a properly modernized 
school curriculum, its golden touch would 
reach agriculture also, transforming and 
uplifting this most ancient of occupations. 
Every class would share in the benefits, and 
the nation itself would be immeasurably 
strengthened; for with the rural half of our 
population intelligent and independent, we 
shall always have a protecting balance of 
power in our political life. Anarchy and 
socialism among the city poor, greed and 
snobbery among the very rich, will each 
find an antidote in the content and conserv- 
atism of a great farming class. Moreover, our 
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commercial supremacy is largely dependent 
on the well-being of the rural districts—men 
as well as crops being considered in this 
statement. 

To stop our teachers and text-books from 
fostering the idea that education is needed in 
the city but not in the country, needed in 
managing a store but not in managing a 
farm; to stay the over-crowding of the pro- 
fessions and city trades and to develop the 
latent possibilities in scientific agriculture; 
and—last, but not least—to instil a love of 
nature and joy in country living: this task 
is not hopeless that we should shrink from 
it, nor small that we should neglect it, but 
it is in truth a worthy and reasonable one 
for America to try its strength on. 


TEACHING SOLDIERS HOW TO SHOOT 


THE METHOD 
STATES ARMY 


EMPLOYED BY 
TO MAKE ACCURATE MARKSMEN 


“THE UNITED 


BY 


MAJOR CHARLES T. BOYD 


37TH INFANTRY, U. S. V. 


UCH people as had observed our 
S soldiers at target practice before the 
outbreak of the war with Spain were 
convinced that all of them were sharpshooters. 
The reason for this high average at the 
targets was that the different Department 
Commanders had made it a custom to devote 
two months of each year to rifle, carbine and 
pistol practice, during which time approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty rounds of 
ammunition were issued to each soldier. 

But proficiency in the use of these arms 
does not alone fit a soldier for battle; he 
must also be well drilled and disciplined. So 
it is that target practice is allowed to take 
up only one-sixth of his time; in order, how- 
ever, to make the best use of this time, his 
other duties are for the time being suspended. 

Sighting drills, position and aiming drills 
and gallery practice occupy the time of the 
first month. 

Sighting drills teach the soldier how to 
bring the object aimed at and the line of sight 
in the same straight lines; to judge between 


a full, a fine and a half-sight; to learn of the 
irregularities in sighting which he may 
commit due to not taking the same amount 
of front sight each time he aims; and the 
necessity of so holding the gun that it will be 
inclined neither to the right nor to the left. 

It: is necessary that the soldier should select 
one of the three sights mentioned and that he 
should limit himself to its use, for in no other 
way can a score be more rapidly spoiled than 
by changing from one sight to another in 
order to “‘get on the target.’’ 

If a full sight is used, the greatest error is 
not to take for each shot the same amount of 
front sight. 

If a fine sight is used the reflection of the 
sun on the sights of the gun at different times 
will cause an error in judging the amount of 
front sight taken. 

The best sight to adopt is the half-sight, 
because by using it one secures the greatest 
uniformity in estimating the amount of front 
sight taken for successive shots, and this 
amount must be constant in order to shoot 
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TARGET SHOOTING 


with accuracy. In using this sight the front 
sight must be seen directly in the middle of 
the notch of the rear sight, and its top must be 
seen on the horizontal line passing through 
the points of the two shoulders of the rear 
sight. Many misses, especially at the long 
ranges, are caused by inclining the gun more 
or less to one side. 

Because of the necessity of rough handling, 
the sights on the rifle and carbine are coarse. 
By providing a sight guard the sights might 
well be made finer, thus improving the 
marksmanship of our soldiers. In any case, 
our sights will not permit of so fine an adjust- 
ment as do those of marksmen in civil life. 

Position and aiming drills are of use in 
exercising the muscles of the arms, in teaching 
the proper way in which to hold the gun, and 
in giving the soldier, whether standing, 
kneeling, sitting or lying down, a perfect 
command of his gun and an easy position of 
the body. These drills teach steadiness of 
person and gun, and insure such a prompt 
and intimate connection between the hand 
and eye that the gun will be discharged 
without deranging its direction. 

Gallery practice is similar to the gallery 
shooting one sees on the streets and with 
which most boys are familiar. In our service 
it is conducted with the rifle and carbine, 
using reduced charges and firing at a target 
fifty feet away. The value of this practice is 
due to the fact that the errors caused by the 
wind and the changes in light and tempera- 
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ture do not enter. There does enter the 
error due to the fouling of the barrel, but 
besides this all errors considered are those 
due to the firer. 

The soldier should be able in this firing to 
discover his errors and to eliminate them 
before beginning his regular practice. 

The second month of the target season is 
taken up with practice on the range. If one 
can have a choice, warm, damp days with 
the sky uniformly overcast are the best for 
this practice. 

For individual practice four targets are 
used. The short-range target (used for the 
distances one hundred, two hundred and 
three hundred yards) is a rectangle four feet 
wide and six feet high, at the lower edge of 
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THE FOUR TARGETS FOR INDIVIDUAL PRACTICE 


which is the silhouette of a soldier in the lying 
position. The mid-range target (used for the 
distances five and six hundred yards) is a 
rectangle six feet square bearing the silhouette 
of a soldier kneeling. The eight-hundred- 
yards target is a rectangle six feet high and 
twelve feet wide bearing the silhouette of a 
soldier standing; the one-thousand-yard target 
is of the same size, but bears the silhouette 
of a soldier mounted. 

When the bullet strikes in the figure it counts 
five, a hit in the ‘“‘centre’’ surrounding the 
figure counts four, a hit in the “inner” 
counts three, and a hit in the ‘‘outer’’ counts 
two. In action nearly all soldiers shoot high, 
and in order to develop the habit of shooting 
low all the figures are placed touching the 
bottom of the target. 

Standing, kneeling, sitting and lying down 
are the four positions prescribed for firing. 
The lying position alone is prescribed for 
the eight-hundred and the one-thousand-yard 
ranges, while at all the other ranges up to two 


hundred yards the lying and sitting positions 
are used. At one hundred and two hundred 
yards the sitting and standing positions are 
prescribed. Wherever the sitting position is 
prescribed the kneeling may be substituted, 
but for the majority of persons the sitting is 
by far the better position of the two. 

After the firing at the rectangular targets is 
completed the company is divided into squads 
for skirmish firing, and here the target for 
each member of the squad is made up of a 
group of three figures, one standing, one 
kneeling and one lying down. 

The squad is deployed some seven hundred 
yards from the line of targets, and is moved 
forward at the quick and double time, halting 
at designated ranges to fire a limited number 
of rounds. This skirmish firing serves to 
illustrate to the young soldier the conditions 
likely to exist on the battle-field, and when 
he is able to make a good score at this prac- 
tice we may be sure that he will do effective 
shooting when engaged with the enemy. 





MAKING A SKIRMISH RUN 


Firing two rounds at 4oo yards in thirty seconds 
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TEACHING 


After all the squads have finished their 
skirmish runs they are united in the company 
for volley firing. The target now consists of 
three lines, each line containing sixteen 
figures. Volleys are delivered at all ranges 
from seven hundred to one thousand yards, 
each range being one hundred yards greater 
than the preceding one. There is no haste, 
however, in the firing. 

The greatest amount of care and patience 
is necessary in order to secure good results on 
the range. In aiming, one should hold his 
sights on the lower edge of the figure, thus 
seeing all the figure above the front sight; 
otherwise it is difficult to judge how much 
of the figure is covered, and at the moment 
of firing the gun is liable to be directed above 
the figure without one’s knowledge. 


SOLDIERS 
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After the season's practice has been com- 
pleted, each company commander selects one 
of his men to compete for a place on the 
department team, which is made up of the 
best ten shots in the department. 

The winner of the gold medal in this team 
may, if he desires, receive, in lieu of the 
medal, a rifle or carbine of special design and 
superior workmanship. 

In every even-numbered year all the 
department teams compete for places on the 
army team, which also consists of ten men. 
The four men making the best score in this 
team receive gold medals, while the remaining 
six men have to be satisfied with silver ones. 

In addition to the practice already described 
the soldiers of the cavalry service engage in 
pistol practice. The mounted practice con- 





THE VOLLEY TARGET 


The great difficulty to overcome in teaching 
men to shoot accurately is their flinching at 
the moment of pulling the trigger. The 
recoil of the gun, if the latter is not held 
tightly against the shoulder, will cause a 
bruise, and with such a bruise one is almost 
sure to flinch. The necessity of careful 
instruction in position and aiming drills now 
becomes apparent. 


The soldier who in his individual and 


skirmish firing makes an average with the 
tifle of seventy per cent., or with the carbine 
of sixty-seven per cent. of the possible score, 
qualifies as a sharpshooter, and is given a 
medal indicative of his excellence. 


sists in firing, while moving at a walk, the 
trot and the gallop, at figures of men placed 
at distances of from five to twenty-five yards 
from the track. Quick-aimed fire with the 
arm straightened out is insisted upon. 

As accuracy in pistol firing is greatly 
influenced by the behavior of the horse, it is 
necessary to give considerable time to his 
training. The important thing is to get the 
confidence of the horse; if this can be secured 
the remainder is.easily accomplished, provided 
the rider has the qualities of a good horseman. 
Haste and excitement on the part of the 
rider put the horse in the same spirit, and a 
poor score is the result. 
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THE REVOLUTION BY FARM MACHINERY 


HOW GROWING A BUSHEL OF WHEAT, WHICH ONCE REQUIRED THREE HOURS’ 


HUMAN LABOR, NOW COSTS ONLY TEN 


MINUTES’ LABOR—ALL THE INHABI- 


TANTS OF THE COUNTRY COULD NOT SHELL THE CORN CROP BY HAND 
IN too DAYS—SOCIAL CHANGES BROUGHT BY FARM MACHINERY— AN INVEST- 


MENT OF 170,000,000 OF DOLLARS 





WHAT THE WORLD-WIDE RESULT WILL BE 


BY 


W. B. THORNTON 


ARM machin- 
ery may 
sometime 

do work for us that 
will be worth 
$1,000,000,000 a 
year. Theoretically 
it is already saving 
us nearly three- 
fourths that sum; 
for as far back as 
1899, if all the crops 
to which machinery 
is adapted could 
have been planted 
and gathered by 
hand, they would have cost nearly $700,000,000 
more than if they had all been planted and 
gathered by machinery. It has not only 
added so much to our wealth, but it has 


made us the foremost exporting nation, and 
it is changing the character of the farmer 
by freeing him from monotonous hand-toil. 
More than that, it is fast changing the imme- 
morial conception of agriculture and the 
pastoral and idyllic associations that have 
gathered about it since the time of Abraham. 
Wealth, industry, commerce, the character 
of men and even their sentiment are all 
affected by it. 

Yet so sudden have been these changes 
that we have yet hardly caught their meaning. 
The cradle-scythe is only a little more than a 
century old, and the cast-iron plow was first 
used even later than the cradle-scythe. In 
other words, a century ago agricultural 
machinery was almost as primitive as it was 
a thousand years ago. Now we have steam 
plows, combined harvesters and_ threshers 
and auto-mowers. They have come into use 
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so recently that only a small part of the 
population have even seen them at work. 
Yet they are changing our life in all its wide 
reaches—from commerce to poetry. 

All the great crops are now planted and 
all except cotton are gathered by machinery. 
Let us follow a crop throughout a season’s 
work and see the changes that have come in 
its treatment. 

The plowman no longer trudges slowly 
and wearily back and forth across his field. 
He rides a sulky plow with a spring seat. 
There are special plows for every need: turf 











THE REVOI.UTION BY FARM MACHINERY 


AN AMERICAN HARVESTER AT WORK ON RUSSIAN 





HARVESTING WITH AMERICAN MACHINERY ON AN ESTATE IN HUNGARY 


plows, stubble plows, subsoil plows, plows 
for heavy work, plows for light work, and 
gang plows turning three furrows at once. 
So simple are many of them that a boy may 
drive one. Plowing by steam is not com- 
monly practised in the middle West, but out 
on the great wheat ranches of the Pacific 
Coast it is common. On the tule lands of 
California a sixty-horse-power traction engine 
drawing twenty-one feet of disk plows will 
break the ground to a depth of ten inches at 
the rate of forty-five to sixty acres a day. 
With mold-board plows designed especially 
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ONE OF THE NEW MACHINES WHICH DO THE WORK OF MANY MEN 
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for this work, a strip twenty-eight feet wide 
can be broken. This means that a man and 
a pair of horses with a single mold-board 
plow would have to cross a field twenty-eight 
times to do the same work that the traction 
engine does by one trip of its plows. A 
farmer of the central West who uses a small 
traction engine and a gang of four fourteen- 
inch plows says that it costs him from fifty 
to sixty-two cents per acre to break his 
ground. He considers steam economical. 

The plowing done, the manure-spreader 
replaces the hand-fork and its backache. 
While the farmer with a pair of horses drives 
back and forth across his fields, from the 
rear of his wagon the fertilizer is mechan- 
ically spread evenly over his land. Manure, 
commercial fertilizer, cornstalks, straw, lime, 
ashes, or litter from the barnyard, are spread 
with greater economy, because with greater 
evenness, than by hand, to say nothing of 
the saving of time and of toil. 





REVOLUTION BY 





FARM MACHINERY 


A LONG LINE OF HARVESTERS AT 


The land made ready for the reception of 
the seed, machinery still does the work that 
muscle used to do. The sower goes forth to 
sow, but not as he once did, dropping his 
seed into the soil, trudging backward and 
forward from dawn till twilight. His grass 
or his grain is broadcasted or drilled in with 
mechanical evenness, and the machine auto- 
matically registers the acreage sown. In 
like manner his corn is drilled in, listed or 
planted in hills, his potatoes are planted, and 
even his cabbage, his cauliflower and _ his 
tobacco plants from the seed-beds are set out 
by machinery, and the work is done better 
than it could possibly be by hand—this, 
besides the saving of time and toil. Even 
in the vegetable garden, seeders for all kinds 
of seeds are now extensively used. The 
machines are pushed in front of the operator, 
and they automatically drop and cover the 
seeds at the desired distances and depths and 
at the same time mark off the next row. 
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ESTERS AT WORK ON AN IOWA FARM 


Promptly after the crop is planted come 
the weeds. They once meant the _ hoe, 
blistered hands, weary backs, and, in a wet 
season, a long and weary battle. Today the 
farmer has his choice from a great variety of 
cultivators, either guided by handles, the 
driver walking behind, or made with wheels 
and a seat, the driver riding in comfort. 
Thus corn and potatoes are ridged up and 
the ground is kept clean and in good condition. 
There are hand-cultivators worked on the 
same principle as the hand-seeders, and there 
is a great variety of hoes, rakes and plows 
for the cultivation of special crops, which 
have supplanted the old hand-tools on the 
great seed-farms and market gardens. 

But it is when we come to the harvest that 
we find the greatest marvels in mechanical 
ingenuity. Every one is familiar with the 
mower, the tedder and the horse-rake to save 
the hay crop. To these have been added 
the hay gatherer and stacker drawn by horses 


and a press operated by horse-power. 
harvest and to press a ton of hay by hand 
requires thirty-five and a half hours of labor; 
with modern machinery, eleven kours and 
thirty-four minutes. The greatest saving is 
in the cutting and the curing of the crop, 
which by hand require eleven hours and by 
machinery one hour and thirty-nine minutes. 
But it is in the harvesting of the two great 
crops, wheat and corn, that the greatest 
advance in agricultural mechanics has been 
made. Drawn by horses. the self-binder 
cuts an eight-foot swath across the field of 
ripened wheat. But instead of leaving it 
strewn behind as the mower does the grass, 
it gathers it and automatically binds it in 
bundles. Or, if a header be preferred, the 
heads of the standing grain are taken off 
cleanly and poured in a steady stream through 
a chute into the wagon that is driven beside 
it. But even more than these—the most 
spectacular scene of agricultural progress is 
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HOW THEY USED TO GATHER A CROP OF ALFALFA 


the combined harvester and thresher which 
is used on the great grain ranches in California. 
As far as the eye can reach stretches a sea of 
golden grain. It is a glorious sight, this im- 
mense plain of ripened wheat—the food of a 
nation awaiting the hand of the reaper. 
Where are the harvesters who shall garner a 
crop so large? Measured by the methods of 
small eastern farms, the problem of saving 
such a crop seems hardly less than the empty- 
ing of the Great Lakes with a dipper. But the 
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A MODERN REAPER IN 


steam-harvester moves steadily forward into 
it. On one side the grain falls in a great 
swath. It melts away before the majestic 
advance of the machine. On the other side 
with the same regularity drop sacks of grain 
ready for the miller. The ranchman follow- 
ing with his team picks up a sack filled with 
threshed and winnowed wheat from the very 
spot where but five minutes before the wheat 
stalks stood in the sunshine. In the broad 
path between the standing grain and the line 
of brown sacks has passed one of the greatest 
triumphs of American machinery, the com- 
bined harvester and thresher. 

This machine is at its best on level plains 
like those of the great central valley of 
California, but special side-hill machines for 
rolling country have been so far perfected 
that they can go wherever the gang-plow 
can go. Horse or mule power is used instead 
of steam for many of these, thirty-two and 
thirty-six animals being required. Such a 
machine, with a twenty-two-foot header, 
under favorable conditions can cut, thresh 
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PUTTING UP ALFALFA ON A RANCH IN KANSAS 


Where one hundred tons a day are harvested by machinery 


and sack forty acres of wheat in a day. It 
requires a crew of four men—a driver, a 
header-runner, a separator-tender and a sack- 
sewer. The cost of cutting and threshing is 
usually about $1.25 per acre. 

Last year there was in operation in the 
San Fernando Valley of California the 
largest combined harvester in the world. It 
consisted of a traction engine capable of haul- 


ing seventy-five tons and which takes the 
place of sixty horses; a header or mowing 
machine which cuts a thirty-six-foot swath, 
and a complete threshing machine. The 
header and threshing machine are run by a 
separate thirty-horse-power engine getting 
its steam from the same boiler as the threshing 
engine. The drive wheels of this monster 
traction engine are eight feet in diameter, 
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A THRESHING CREW ON THEIR WAY FROM ONE FIELD TO ANOTHER 


with tires forty-eight inches wide on which are 
ridges an inch and a half high. It can aver- 
age three and a half miles an hour in good 
grain. The thresher has a capacity of 100 
acres a day. Eight men are employed on 
the thresher. The grain is threshed clean 
and finally carried to a bin from which it is 
sacked. When twelve sacks have been filled 
they are allowed to slide off the cart to the 
ground. This huge machine will work equally 
well on level or hilly country, having suffi- 
cient power to take a twenty per cent. grade 
without difficulty. It is sixty-six feet long, 
half as wide, and weighs more than roo tons. 
Oil is used as fuel. This harvester has been 


successfully used for shelling peas and beans 
as well as grain. It is purely a Californian 
production. 

The amount of human labor now required 
to produce a bushel of wheat from beginning 
to end is on an average only ten minutes and 
the cost of such labor is 34 cents. Yet when 
men now living were boys a bushel of wheat 
represented three hours and three minutes 
of labor at a cost of 17? cents. Just previous 
to the Civil War a bushel of corn represented 
more than four and one-half hours of human 
labor at a cost of 35% cents, while today 
forty-one minutes of labor produce the 
The potential 


same amount for 104 cents. 














REAPING BY MODERN METHODS 
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THE AUTOMOBILE PLOW 


The latest successful invention in agricultural machinery 
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THE HEAVY DISK HARROW IN USE IN SCOTLAND 


Saving in money, to say nothing of time 
and strength, thus becomes enormous. 

In the great corn belt the corn-binder does 
what the mower does in the hay field. It 
cuts the corn, binds it in bundles, and deposits 
five of them in a spot as fast as a man can 
shock them up. A still further advance is a 


corn-shocker which cuts the standing corn, 
and, by a vertical rotary reel and a revolving 
table, forms a_ perfect 


shock, which, when 


INDIANS HARVESTING ON A 


bound, is lifted by a crane and _ deposited 
where it is wanted. One man and a pair 
of horses can do the work of two or more 
field hands. 

Husking and shredding, too, are now done 
by machinery. The corn in the stalk is fed 
into the husking machine from the wagon. 
By tapering rolls the ears are snapped from 
the stalks and then husked. The stalks are 
shredded and with the husks dropped on an 
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THE MODERN WAY OF PLANTING A CORN FIELD 


‘inclined sieve which takes out such of the 


corn as may have been shelled. The fodder 
passes on to a fan and is blown through a 
tube up into the mow. The machine does 
this work at the rate of thirty bushels of 
husked corn an hour. Not only is there a 
saving in time and labor by using this machine, 
but there is also the addition of a new food- 
value to the product. This we owe to the shred- 
der. The once nearly useless stalks are made 
available as a fodder relished by the cattle. 
Thus the husking-bee with its merrymaking 
is doomed. And in the last step before the 
corn reaches the miller behold again the use 
of a machine. The steam sheller will shell 
a bushel of corn a minute, while in the old 
way the labor of one man was required for 
one hundred times as long. It has been 
estimated that it would require the entire 
population of the United States for 100 days 
to shell by the old hand method the annual 





THE OLD WAY OF 





PLANTING 


corn crop of this country. Almost equal 
progress has been made in clover-hullers, 
bean-separators, etc. 

So much for the planting and the gathering 
of the great crops—wheat and corn—and for 
the preparation of the land for all others. 
The one great task that has defied the appli- 
cation of machinery is the gathering of the 
cotton crop, and recent developments indicate 
an early triumph in this field. 

But machinery plays hardly a_ smaller 
part in the lesser industries of the farm. 
The hen has seen herself outdone by the 
incubator. The cream separator has replaced 
the skimming-pans of the dairy; the wind- 
mill pumps running water for the cows. 
Instead of the whisk-broom and _ pail of 
solution, spraying machines drawn by horses 
take care of the potato bugs. A shearing 
machine has been used with success on the 
big western sheep ranches. Even the cow 
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REVOLUTION BY FARM 


MACHINERY 


HAYING ON A WESTERN RANCH 


may not escape, for milking machinery 
seems likely to be invented. 

In the minor and incidental work of the 
farm, machinery is proving an important 
The gasoline engine furnishes power 
in a most available form. It is rapidly sup- 
planting hand labor in many ways. It 
grinds bone for the poultry and feed for stock. 
It saws the year’s supply of wood. It runs 
the lathe in the farm workshop, thus adding 
largely to its efficiency. In many other 
ways it lightens farm work and eliminates 
much of the drudgery. Lately the gasoline 
motor has been successfully used to drive 


factor. 


mowing machines. By a _ small steering 
wheel in front, the machine is made to run 
just outside the standing grass, and its work 
is most effective. Auto-mowers are now 
used in many large city parks. The soft earth 
of the farm has thus far prevented the exten- 
sive use of automobile machinery in the 
fields, owing to its weight, but in districts 
where good roads prevail it is already a 
factor in the marketing of crops, notably in 
certain fruit sections. 

Last summer five of the largest agricultural 
implement manufacturers in the United 
States, following the fashion of the time, 





























pooled their interests and organized the 
International Harvester Company with a 
capital of $120,000,000. No stock was offered 
to the public, the cash required being pro- 
vided by the stockholders. Nearly $50,000,000 
more invested in smaller concerns not swal- 
lowed up in the merger brings the total 
investment in the making of agricultural 
machinery very close to the tremendous sum 
of $170,000,000. Yet at the outbreak of 
the Civil War this industry required but little 
more than $3,500,000. The cost of material 
yearly consumed in the manufacture of 
farming implements is more than $40,000,000. 
The value of the annual products is con- 
siderably more than $100,000,000. It is 
worthy of note that the agricultural work of 
the United States is performed entirely with 
tools and machines of American manufacture. 

Illinois leads all the States in the manu- 
facture of farming implements, harvesting 
machinery especially. In Chicago alone is in- 
vested more than twenty per cent. of the total 
capital in this industry for the United States. 
Chicago builds more of the costly and com- 
plicated machines, such as the combined 
harvesters, binders and mowers, than all the 
rest of the country. The great crop-producing 
States are in many cases among the smallest 
producers of the tools which have given 
them their preéminence. 

Machinery has changed western agriculture 
in one way and castern agriculture in another 
way. The northeastern States have devel- 
oped intensive farming; the prairie States 
and the Pacific States extensive farming. 
New Jersey and Connecticut, for examples, 
have more farms than they had a decade 
ago, but less acreage. Although the farms 
are smaller than they were, the value of their 
farm products is half as much again. These 
farmers stopped growing the great crops 
when machinery was applied to the prairies, 
and took to growing crops of truck, making 
a far greater profit on iess land. On the 
other hand, in the West during the same 
decade both the number of farms and the 
acreage increased. Machinery has_ thus 
brought a different result and to each a 
greater profit. The eastern farmer is relieved 
of using too much land, the western farmer 
is enabled to use more; and each has profited 
by the change. 

Only a generation or two ago the prairie 
schooner went its slow way over the plains. 
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The next familiar scene in the story was the 
weary breaking of the virgin soil with slow 


plows drawn by oxen. Next came—in the 
wonderful panorama of prairie development— 
the smoke and whiz of the transcontinental 
railraad. Now the steam-plow and _ the 
great harvester and binder complete the suc- 
cession of typical scenes. In the eastern 
States the isolation of farm life is past. The 
farmer’s wife has been freed by machinery 
from most of the old-time drudgery. No 
more wholesome change has come in our 
practical world, either east or west; for 
agriculture has been moved further forward 
among the great industries in the lifetime 
of men now living than it was before moved 
since man’s earliest pastoral days. The revo- 
lution has come so fast that it has not even 
displaced labor; for farm laborers are less 
abundant than they were in the old days. 
The emancipation of the farmer has come 
without bringing hardship to any class. 

American agriculture gratefully acknowl- 
edges its debt to American inventive inge- 
nuity and enterprise. It has solved the 
problem of successful competition with those 
countries where labor is cheap. The Euro- 
pean, the Canadian, the South American 
and the Australian farmers acknowledge the 
facts and are hastening to meet the American 
farmer with his own methods and with his 
own machines. France and Germany are 
the largest foreign buyers of American agricul- 
tural implements and machinery, each hav- 
ing taken nearly $3,000,000 worth during 
the last census year. Canada and Argentina 
come next with close to $2,000,000 each, 
Russia, the United Kingdom and British 
Australasia following. The total exports 
of this kind in 1900 reached the great sum 
of $16,099,149, a spendid tribute to the 
superior efficiency of American farming tools 
and machinery. 

This rapidly growing export trade may 
easily mean more than appears on the surface. 
We know what improved machinery has 
done for the American farmer within the 
span of a man’s lifetime. What will be the 
effect of its widespread adoption by his 
competitors for the world’s markets? How 
will it affect the production and prices of the 
great staple crops? It is not going too far 
to say that an economic force has been set 
in motion the result of which cannot be 
wholly foreseen. 





THE YEAR’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


IMPROVING SOUTHERN SCHOOLS—THE GROWTH OF THE KINDERGARTEN—VACA- 


TION SCHOOLS, AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN PUBLIC 
A BACKBONE—WHAT AMERICAN 
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ALL 
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BY 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS—THE 
EDUCATION 
UP TO THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


PRESIDENT OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


HROUGHOUT the South, under the 

i wise guidance of the Southern Educa- 
tion Board, with the judicious aid of 

the General Education Board, and mainly 
through the heroic efforts of the Southern 
men and women themselves, a movement 
is going on which has all the enthusiasm, the 
diversified agencies, the massing of forces, 
the raising and expenditure of money, the 
distribution of literature, the organization 
of conferences, the utilization of the press, 
which mark a great political campaign. Out 


of this united effort are coming increased 
appropriations by the States, a great exten- 


sion of local taxation, improved school- 
houses, consolidated schools, great free sum- 
mer schools for teachers, improved courses, 
lengthened terms, higher salaries, better 
teaching, expert supervision. This is the 
most hopeful feature of the educational 
progress of the year. 

The kindergarten has had a steady growth, 
both in the increase in its own numbers and 
in its influence on the general practice of 
elementary education, by uniting the home 
and the school in mutual helpfulness, and 
making self-activity the basis of all education. 
The two-session kindergarten, where the 
same teachers meet the same children twice 
a day, has proved an excessive drain on the 
nerves of both teachers and children; and 
its continuance anywhere is an educational 
blunder amounting almost to a crime. The 
best compromise yet devised is that in 
practice in New York, where two sets of 
children are taught daily in the same room, 
the morning kindergartner assisting for an 
hour in the afternoon kindergarten, and the 
afternoon kindergartner assisting for an 
hour in the morning kindergarten. 


The kindergartners, like all active bodies, 
are dividing into two camps. One camp 
would make of it a self-sufficient cult, regard- 
less of its connection with the school system 
as a whole, and cling so closely to the letter 
of Froebel that they are in danger of missing 
his spirit altogether. The others are ready 
and eager to make the transition to the 
primary grades easy and natural, and have 
enough of the master’s spirit to discard on 
occasion, and with more advanced children, 
pretty much all the letter of his law. 

Manual training is ‘gaining steadily in 
public estimation, thanks in part to the 
phenomenal success of industrial education 
at Hampton and Tuskegee. The new man- 
ual training building of the Brookline, 
Massachusetts, High School, the new Techni- 
cal Institute given to Indianapolis, the new 
science building for practical scientific work 
at Colorado College, the new foundry at 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, the 
new research course in engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
new departure at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, by which a part of the work for the 
degree of mining engineer is done in the field 
rather than at the university, are all illustra- 
tions of the great wealth that is being ex- 
pended, and the progressive spirit that 
animates all grades of manual and technical 
education. The new Simmons College of 
Boston is an attempt to cothplete the courses 
in sewing, cookery and stenography offered 
in the schools by what shall be an institute 
of technology for highly educated women. 

School architecture is receiving more liberal 
and intelligent consideration than ever; yet 
the distinctive progress of the year has been 
in the provision of adequate playgrounds, 


This address was delivered before the National Educational Association at its recent session in Boston. 
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with their increased use in vacations, either 
in connection with vacation schools or 
independently. Joliet, Illinois, takes the 
lead in this movement, with its eighty acres 
in school-yards, one of twenty acres, one of 
seventeen acres, and several of five acres 
each. The model school to be established 
in Knox County, Tennessee, is to have its 
six-room building surrounded by twelve 
acres of land. 

School gardens, by bringing a bit of the 
country into the heart of the city, afford an 
admirable and inexpensive form of manual 
training, provide botanical material, foster 
a respect for weaker forms of life, and develop 
perseverance, fidelity, obedience to natural 
law, mutual helpfulness, and an appreciation 
of property rights in natural products. 

Vacation schools utilize the school plant 
during the summer, take the children off the 
street, and give them valuable social experi- 
ence, as well as manual and physical training. 
Last summer in New York there were 56,000 
children in school playgrounds and 12,500 
children in vacation schools, at a cost per 
capita for the entire season of 97 cents 
for playgrounds and $3.44 for vacation 
schools. The total cost of these and kindred 
extensions of the use of school property was 
$130,000, and this sum made of real value 
for some 400 hours nearly $35,000,000 of 
municipal property which otherwise would 
have been unused. This summer the Board 
will operate fifty-three vacation schools, 
sixty-six playgrounds, seven pier kindergar- 
tens, twelve open-air playgrounds, thirteen 
roof playgrounds and kindergartens, fourteen 
swimming-schools and eleven roof concerts. 

The use of the school building for evening 
schools, for free public lectures, for choral 
clubs and Shakspere clubs is an indication 
of a widening of the scope of our idea of 
education to include the intellectual and 
social elevation of the whole life of the 
community. The Speyer School, in New 
York, in connection with Teachers’ College, is 
the first attempt to combine the work of an 
ordinary school with that of a social settle- 
ment. This school occupies two floors of a 
five-story building, the other floors being 
given to libraries, gymnasium, clubs, lectures, 
and living rooms for the principal’s family 
and seven residents, who will devote them- 
selves to this school-extension work. 
Increasing attention is being given to the 
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health of school children through enlarge- 
ment of the work of the school physician, the 
employment of district nurses in crowded 
sections, better teaching of hygiene in the 
schools, and better hygienic and sanitary 
conditions in school buildings. Some schools, 
like the Horace Mann School in New York 
and the High School in Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, issue a blank to be filled out by 
parents, covering such points as weaknesses 
or tendencies to ill-health, average number 
of hours of sleep, appetite, number of hours 
out of doors, average time devoted to school 
work at home, time spent in other work at 
home, number of evenings spent in recreation 
away from home, opportunity for outside 
help in school work, fondness for reading, 
class of books read, time devoted to music, 
and the like. In these and other ways there 
is evidence of a growing recognition that 
home and the school are parts of a single 
life; that the school is made for the health, 
happiness and usefulness of the children; 
and that the breakdown in health of a 
schoolboy or schoolgirl from preventable 
causes is murder in the first degree, for 
which high averages cannot atone. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ORGANIZATION 


The greatest advances of the year in school 
work are in improved organization. The 
tendency is toward small centralized boards, 
elected on a general ticket or appointed 
by the Mayor, with legislative work only, so 
that the best men can afford to serve for 
long periods. The Board of nine in Balti- 
more, appointed by the Mayor under the 
new charter which became effective in 1900, 
besides lifting the schools out of scandalous 
conditions of favoritism and inefficiency, at 
the end of its first year returned to the city’s 
sinking fund $40,000 of the sum that had 
been appropriated for its use, and in the 
second year estimated its requirements as 
$71,000 less than the previous year’s appro- 
priation. 

New York City, however, shows the most 
marked and rapid gain. Since February 1, 
1902, its schools have been under a new 
system. The four borough school boards, 
with their local jealousies and political con- 
stitution, and the rule that inhibited by law 
the city superintendent from ‘“‘interference 
with the actual conduct of any school,’’ have 
been superseded by one board of education 
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and one board of superintendents, of whom 
the city superintendent is chairman, and 
both de jure and de facto professional head of 
the city schools. The civil service system 
has been applied to all teachers, those of the 
evening schools, the summer schools and the 
playgrounds included. Promotion to higher 
salaried grade positions is on the same basis. 
This, together with the yearly increase of 
salary between fixed limits for meritorious 
teachers, has completely divorced the teacher's 
position from politics. 

With this improvement has come an in- 
creased pride in the public schools, shown by 
the appropriation for 1903 of $20,000,000 
for the support of the schools, of which more 
than $15,000,000 is for salaries of teachers. 
Adding liberal appropriations for new school- 
houses, the city has given $50,000,000 for 
schools since February, 1902. High schools 
have been introduced, the elementary schools 
have been reorganized on an eight-year plan; 
and promotion and graduation from the 
grammar schools have been made to depend 
not on pages studied or examinations passed, 
but on the ability of the pupil to do things 
which a grammar school graduate ought to 
do: write a letter or composition, use a 
dictionary, figure accurately, and have a 
sufficient knowledge of history and geography. 
The endless grind at arithmetic gives place 
in the seventh year to algebra and geometry; 
United States history is supplemented by 
English history; and in the eighth year, 
either German, French, Latin or phonography 
may be taken as an elective. The high 
schools offer a wide range of subjects from 
which to select the requisite number of 
counts; also a two-year technical course for 
girls. There are special schools for abnormal 
children; rigid medical inspection; and the 
service of nurses when required. 

Departmental teaching in the higher gram- 
mar grades, increasing demand for college 
graduates in all grades of the _ public 
schools, and the recognition that it is 
ruinous to appoint all or nearly all the 
teachers of the primary and grammar 
‘schools of a great city from the graduates 
of a single local institution, and that these 
positions must be open to the best teachers 
from every section and from every source, 
are other principles of administration which 
have gained ground. 

Consolidation is the distinctive step of 
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progress in the rural schools. It is authorized 
in twenty States; is in operation in twenty- 
eight counties in lIowa and_ forty-eight 
counties in Indiana. In Ohio twenty-three 
townships have all their schools centralized, 
and a hundred or more have partial cen- 
tralization. Duval County, Florida, reports 
a net saving of $237 per month from the 
partial consolidation of its forty-five schools. 
As a rule, it reduces expense, wagons and 
wagoners being cheaper than schoolhouses 
and teachers. It gives better teachers, better 
classification of pupils, easier supervision, 
larger enrolment, more regular and punctual 
attendance, more competition and stimulus, 
improved buildings, ventilation and equip- 
ment, affords better protection to children 
on lonely roads, furnishes a centre for the 
social and intellectual life of a widened 
neighborhood; and in general, by enriching 
rural life, keeps the well-to-do farmer on the 
farm, instead of driving him to the city to 
educate his children. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The relations between colleges and pre- 
paratory schools are becoming closer. The 
requirements for admission are becoming 
more varied, music being the latest addition 
to the list at Harvard. These requirements 
are being organized on the system of points; 
one point usually representing five recitations 
a week for one year. It is at length possible 
for the small high school to fit for college 
without maintaining at disproportionate 
expense a separate preparatory course. The 
University of California has strengthened 
its system of accrediting schools by the 
addition of an officer who is to give his 
entire time to this work for a half-year. 
College Entrance Certificate Boards in New 
England, and in connection with the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, have been organized to rescue 
the certificate system in these sections from 
the looseness into which it had fallen. The 
New England plan does not contemplate 
actual inspection of schools; but does provide 
for careful inquiry into methods, subjects 
and equipment in the schools, and a record 
of the early college work of all certificated 
students. 

There is a dawning consciousness, perhaps 
more clear at the University of Mississippi 
than elsewhere, but worthy of cultivation in 























other sections, that the first duty of a college 
or a university is to support by high standards 
of admission faithfully enforced, thorough 
work for the full course in the schools immedi- 
ately below. A university or a college which 
by low standards of admission or cheap 
courses entices young men and women to 
leave the secondary schools before their work 
there has been thoroughly and completely 
done is guilty of the folly of killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg; the crime of 
taking the money of such students under 
false pretenses; the parasitic vice of suck- 
ing the life-blood out of the educational 
system of which it professes to be the 
crowning ornament. 

Yale and Dartmouth within the year have 
added their influence to the movement to 
make the degree of A. B. stand for a liberal 
education, regardless of whether or not it 
has included a course or two in a particular 
ancient language. The action of Williams 
in making the last three years elective, and of 
Yale in introducing electives into the fresh- 
man year, marks the beginning of the end 
of that long struggle for the elective system 
in American colleges which President Eliot 
has so magnificently led. 


THE SECOND STAGE OF THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM 

Yet liberty, though the first word in all 
reforms, never is the last. Already the 
elective principle is passing into its second 
stage. The group system—not the old rigid 
group system imposed by authority from 
above, but a group system in which each stu- 
dent shall choose a major study, and perhaps 
one or two minors for himself, so as to insure 
consecutive, cumulative study of one subject 
leading to an advanced course in the last 
year—previously established in Yale Uni- 
versity, Leland Stanford, Jr., University and 
the University of California, has been adopted 
this year by two New England colleges, 
Dartmouth and Williams. This is the logical 
development of the elective principle, and 
aims to combine freedom of choice with the 
requirement that something solid, con- 
secutive and valuable shall be chosen. It 
puts into the elective system the backbone 
which was the strength of the old require- 
ment of Latin, Greek and mathematics. But 


it leaves the individual free to determine 


what the backbone of his own course shall 
be. 


For a college to do this requires a pretty 
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large staff. It is, however, the most positive 
step forward taken within the year in college 
education; and we may expect to see colleges 
making haste to adopt it as fast as their 
resources will permit. 

If to this requirement of a major we could 
add a suggestion made by President Wilson, 
of Princeton, that examination, in the major 
subject at least, should be, not on particular 
courses, but on the subject as a whole, we 
might to that degree avoid some of the evils 
growing out of large courses, wholesale 
methods of instruction, and so-called “‘semi- 
nar’ devices for passing examinations. 


SHORTENING THE COLLEGE COURSE 


No educational proposition ever received 
such sweeping and emphatic condemnation 
from school and college, press and platform, 
private conference and public assembly, as 
the proposition to grant the degree of A. B. at 
the end of two years of college work. It isa 
project to vivisect our most distinctive 
educational institution; to halve the college 
course, and throw the better half away. 

Still the time must be saved somewhere. 
Providence, Rhode Island, has reduced the 
grades in its public schools from nine to eight; 
the superintendent of the Boston schools 
recommends the same change; and in the 
West they have in some cases reduced the 
grades to seven, and even propose to reduce 
to six, transferring the two upper years to 
the high school, making that a six-year 
course. Semi-annual promotion with fre- 
quent irregular promotion for bright and 
healthy pupils will save for them another year. 
Admission by points enables a bright and 
vigorous pupil to offer more points than are 
required and thus anticipate some portion of 
the college work required for the degree. 
The Boston Latin School proposes to prepare 
its students for three years of college residence. 
The statement of college requirements for 
graduation in units of work rather than lapses 
of time gives another opportunity to gain time 
by extra work. Many universities count 
the same work for both the last year in 
college and the first year in the professional 
school. Western Reserve University and the 
Case School of Applied Science give both 
the literary and the scientific degrees for 
three years in the University and two in the 
Case School. The new college in connection 
with Clark University opens with a three- 
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year course. In these various ways we are 
working out a plan by which one who goes 
through all the stages from the kindergarten 
to the professional school may shorten the 
period by from one to three years. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


In the education of women there is a 
revival of the Old Country seminaries like 
Wheaton and Bradford. Chicago University, 
in the face of bitter local prejudice, and in 
defiance of the whole tradition of the West, 
has had the courage to ask such questions as 
these: ‘‘Is the intellectual stimulus which 
the women receive through coeducation 
wholly of a salutary sort?’’ ‘Are there not 
too many cases of young women who have 
lost some of the fine attractiveness which 
closer reserve would have attained?” “Is 
it not a pedagogic and social mistake to 
assume that men and women should be 
trained as nearly alike as possible?” “Is 
there not a serious loss to both men and 
women if the university places too much 
emphasis upon what they have in common, 
and gives too little weight to the fact that 
in many respects these essential common 
interests may be best promoted separately ?”’ 

Now, if it is brave to ask these questions, 
it is braver still to answer them as Chicago 
University has done, in a way that on the 
face of it is partial, prudential, tentative, 
illogical and inconsistent. ‘‘Consistency,” 
as Emerson tells us, “is the hobgoblin of 
little minds.’’ This action of Chicago 
University is a declaration that coeducation 
is not a matter of merely administrative detail, 
but involves the profoundest sociological 
and social considerations; that it is not, to 
use General Hancock’s remark about the 
tariff, ‘‘a local issue,’’ which can be answered 
permanently in one way by the East and in 
another way by the West; that in every 
section of the country there will always be 
those who from circumstances or conviction 
will prefer coeducation, and others who from 
social or pedagogic considerations will prefer 
more or less segregation; and that the 
determination of the policy of each institution 
should be based on an .inductive study of its 
own specific situation and resources and the 
preferences of its constituency. 


OTHER FEATURES OF PROGRESS 


Other important steps of progress must 
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be passed over with a mere reference; the 
organization of the Religious Education 
Association, which promises to prosecute 
this important department of educational 
work with candor, vigor and progressiveness ; 
the tendency to divide professional schools 
into two groups—those which do and those 
which do not require the bachelor’s degree 
for admission; the splendid gifts of Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Morgan and others, to 
establish the Institute for the Study of 
Pathology, and place the Harvard Medical 
School on a basis of permanent efficiency; 
the raising of the money for the Emerson Hall 
at Harvard, where in a building named for 
our greatest seer and devoted to philosophy 
Professors Palmer, James, Royce, Munster- 
berg, Peabody and Santayana will have the 
best provision for the study of philosophy 
since the Athenian Lyceum and Academy. 

The wise policy of the Carnegie Institution 
deserves especial commendation. By its 
refusal to compete with other agencies; by 
its impartial constitution of advisory com- 
mittees; by its encouragement to research; 
by its utilization of the immense historical 
and _ scientific resources accumulated at 
Washington, the Carnegie Institution has 
already won the gratitude of the scholars of 
the country. Incidentally it has effectually 
side-tracked the sentimental agitation for 
a Washington Memorial University. What 
might have proved a rival to other institutions 
has become a stimulus and ally to all. It was 
a fortunate thing that this munificent gift 
of our great and generous captain of indus- 
try, Andrew Carnegie, came under the ad- 
ministration of that prince of scholars and 
past master of educational organization, 
Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman. 

We may in conclusion draw a picture of 
what our educational system would be if it 
were everywhere as good as the best that 
anywhere has been attained. 

We should have small boards of education 
composed of the best citizens, devoted 
exclusively to legislation, employing trained 
experts to carry out their measures. We 
should have trained teachers whose attain- 
ments are years in advance of the stage at 
which they are teaching, granted, after 
careful selection and adequate probation, 
permanent tenure at salaries proportioned 
to their efficiency and length of service. 

We should have in the elementary schools 
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kindergarten ideas, manual training, litera- 
ture and nature-study; yet all in due sub- 
ordination to the old-fashioned idea that the 
individual must master with the greatest 
economy of time the symbols of human 
knowledge and human intercourse. 

We should have _ attractive buildings, 
situated in spacious and beautiful grounds, 
used both summer and winter, day time 
and evening, by both children and adults, 
in the service whenever needed of social 
as well as of intellectual ends. 

We should have the length of each stage 
of education determined in part by individual 
performance, instead of by a rigid time-table 
imposed on all alike; so that, without lowering 
the standard of any single stage, a bright 
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scholar might pass through them all in a 
substantially shorter time. 

We should teach women as expensively and 
thoroughly as men; yet not necessarily the 
same subjects at the same time and place. 
The degree of A. B. would stand for the 
knowledge of several important subjects, 
and the thorough knowledge of at least one. 

We should give the exceptional man of 
proved ability such aid as he requires to 


make his largest contribution to science 
and human welfare. 
The elements of such an _ educational 


system are all present at isolated points. 
It is for us to return to our homes and culti- 
vate our own garden plots up to the standard 
of the best that has been anywhere attained. 


IN 


GRADING PUPILS 
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CHILDREN 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


r VHE most careful students of education 
agree that the proper grading of 
schools is by far the most important 

problem of school organization. The lock- 

step has been abandoned in army and prison. 

Why not in schools? -It is no easier and more 

senseless to make fifty children walk in 

intellectual lockstep than to keep fifty clocks 
ticking together. Yet the decree of the 
demon of uniformity seems to have been 

“In together, on together, out together,”’ if 

there are any left to finish. 

Most schools profess to grade the work 
for the slower pupils—an outrage on the 
large majority who could go forward more 
rapidly. Thus the brighter children are 
drilled in habits of inattention and _idle- 
ness. This criticism which applies to the 
public schools applies with even greater 
force to private schools. 





Many schools claim to grade for the brighter 
ones. Regardless of thoroughness, all the 
others are hurried over the work. They 
fall behind, stumble for a time at the foot of 
the class, and then, misunderstood, unappre- 
ciated and discouraged, drop out of school, 
or are quickly obliged to leave lest “they 
bring down the examination average.” Yet 
teachers know that most of the dropped 
pupils could have been saved if only they 
could have been permitted to go at the pace 
that the Almighty intended they should, 
instead of at an arbitrary rate fixed by 
some Board of Education. 

To an inquiry made some time ago by 
Dr. Wiliam T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, five hundred and sixty- 
five superintendents made reply. Less than 
fourteen per cent. thought the bright pupils 
were not held back and greatly injured. 
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Less than nine per cent. denied that, under 
the usual plan, “‘The progress of the whole 
school is kept down to the pace of the slowest 
and weakest pupils.”” Only nine per cent. 
were willing to assert that the usual plan did 
not ‘‘discourage the less mature and waste 
the opportunities of the bright minds.” 

Surrounded by limiting conditions, is it 
possible to have a more pliant plan of grading 
which will combine the advantages of the 
individual and class systems of instruction? 
Can the work be suited to the pupils so that 
all may go just about as fast as is best? 
Too many have been ready to accept as 
final, negative answers to these questions. 
But it zs possible to have a satisfactory plan, 
unless the writer has failed to learn the 
lesson taught by fifteen years’ experience in 
putting such a plan into effect. 

Any proper plan must comply with all of 
three important requisites. 

1. Pupils of about equal 
must be placed together. 

2. Proper provision must be made for 
reclassification, that they may be kept with 
their equals. 

3. They should be taken over the course 


advancement 


only as fast as they can do the work well. 
In too many cases the pupils are not accu- 


rately classified the first of the year. No 
teacher should be sent any pupils unable to 
take up the work expected to be done. The 
more nearly the pupils of a class are of equal 
ability, the better can the instruction be 
suited to their needs, the greater is the power 
of emulation, the larger the number that can 
successfully be taught together, the better 
the training given. No matter how close the 
grading, there will always be sufficient differ- 
ences to give that quickening influence. 

After the first accurate classification, a 
hundred different determining factors influ- 
ence the progress of individual pupils. Hence 
all classification should be only temporary. 
In the past the machinery of the graded 
school has been started and then left to run 
itself, though it really needs constant adjust- 
ment. Such a system seems built upon the 
supposition that pupils will go together 
month after month and year after year 
without diverging in attainments or in ability, 
though that they cannot do so all intelligent 
observers admit. Experience in our own 
city proves that five per cent. of the pupils 
need reclassification every month. 
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Lastly, no fixed amount of work should be 
demanded of any class within a given time. 
With but few if any exceptions, all graded 
schools have the work so apportioned that 
a fixed amount of work must be finished 
by the end of the term or year. Without 
uniformity of conditions, such a system 
demands uniformity of results, and makes 
the time limit the same for all, no matter how 
widely the pupils, classes or teachers differ. 
Does such a system show the commonest 
kind of common sense? 

On every side earnest educators, realizing 
the injurious effects of the usual plan of 
grading, have been striving to work out a more 
rational plan. But all of the following 
mentioned plans for making the schools less 
ironclad have failed, in whole or in part, 
because they meet none of the primary 
requisites already mentioned. 

Many are trying various plans while still 
retaining final tests to determine promotion. 
Under such plans not more than one of the 
requisites can be reached. The pupils may 
be fairly well graded at the start; but there 
can be no real reclassification until examina- 
tion time, and there can be no change in the 
amount of work required in a given period. 
Moreover, instead of basing the promotion 
in whole or in part on a promotion examina- 
tion, it should be determined by the teacher’s 
careful estimate of the pupil’s ability to do 
advanced work. A premium should be put 
upon the character of the work done day by 
day—rather than upon the amount of ‘‘ cram- 
ming” which can be done—giving the pupils 
a moderate and continuous stimulus, instead 
of an excessive and spasmodic one. The 
promotion examination prevents broad and 
progressive teaching, makes out of the teacher 
“a grind,” and turns out machine pupils. 
It is not a test of the ability either of pupils 
or of teachers. It is a great temptation to 
deceit and causes many mental wrecks. It 
causes the loss of more than one-third the 
time in school. It is the cause of the uni- 
formity in school work. It shortens the 
school life of the majority and menaces the 
intellectual life of every boy and girl in 
the graded schools. . 

Many tried to secure flexibility by having 
two or three “‘finals.”’ This is just as sensible 
as cutting an inch at a time off the dog’s tail 
that it might not hurt the dog so much as 
cutting it off at once. 




















Others abandoned the promotion test 
entirely. While a step in the right direction, 
yet such a plan does not necessarily meet any 
of the primary requisites. Some tried an 
ungraded room in each building and found 
that this helped but a few of those who 
needed help, and caused considerable extra 
expense. A few others had two teachers to 
each room. Few places could afford to do 
this, and the results obtained do not justify 
its trial. 

Finding it absolutely necessary to do some- 
thing for those falling behind, a few tried 
the experiment of having an ungraded 
room in each school where it was possible. 
The fact that this method gives relief 
to but few of the many needing help, the 
lack of additional class-rooms, and the con- 
siderable extra expense, prevented its general 
adoption, even in the cities where it was 
most strongly favored. Some were desirous 
of trying the plan mentioned above and were 
unable to find vacant class-rooms. Some 
appointed additional teachers to assist 
the laggards. This was beneficial to but 
a very limited number of pupils; for every 
teacher of experience knows that such 
plans cannot help one-twentieth of those 
who need assistance. 

A few have permitted the brighter pupils 
to take up additional subjects whenever their 
attainments and capacities were such that 
they were likely to be injured by being held 
down to the pace of the slowest. The greatest 
objection to this method is that it brings to 
the overworked teacher a great deal of extra 
work, worry and planning. 

Two or three cities are trying a plan quite 
different from any yet mentioned. The 
course of study for the grammar grades is 
“double-tracked’’—divided in such a way 
that it may be completed in from four to six 
years. It is flexible only at the one point 
and time, and makes no provision for reclassi- 
fication in the primary grades where frequent 
readjustment is most needed. A visit to a 
school where this plan has been in operation 
for years showed that, in spite of the addi- 
tional expense, only fifty-one out of eighteen 
hundred children were being benefited by 
the plan. A return to the system of ungraded 
schools was also a failure. 

In many cases schools have abandoned 
class recitations and returned to individual 
instruction, believing it to be the best for the 
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pupils. This certainly implies a false idea of 
education to develop children for proper 
living in society. The class is the best place 
for pupils to learn to correct wrong ideas by 
seeing things through the eyes of the other 
members of the class, for children learn more 
from others than they do from their teachers 
or from their books. 

Many tried making the class interval one- 
half year or less. Statistics prove that this 
is of little use in itself. The injury is the 
result of the fixedness, not of the length, of 
the intervals. In certain cities which have 
the shortest class interval the records of 
reclassifications prove that the plan is but 
little if any more elastic than the usual plan. 

In the earnest hope of helping those who 
are striving for some more satisfactory plan, 
a number of suggestions, drawn from years of 
experience in providing an elastic system of 
grading in the public school of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, are given. This plan meets all the 
primary requirements of flexibility, and can 
easily be adopted in any graded school of the 
country. Unlike others, it has been well 
tried, not only in one show school for a short 
time, but for years in every class of every 
school in several cities. It requires the 
expenditure of no extra money for additional 
teachers or for patent machinery. And it is 
so simple that it may be started in any 
school, and once started it will perpetuate 
itself, as teachers, pupils and parents would 
never voluntarily nor willingly return to the 
antediluvian methods. 

It is first necessary to decide which plan can 
be used to best advantage in the schools under 
you. Then see clearly the serious defects of 
the usual method and plan to remedy them, 
taking great care not to go to the opposite 
extreme. Give special consideration to the 
various local conditions. 

Have good reasons for every change 
suggested. You should not advocate any 
change unless you have strong arguments 
in favor of such changes. You have no right 
to expect others to accept your conclusions 
unless you have the best of reasons for your 
convictions. 

“Make haste slowly.” It is better to 
bear with the old plan a little longer than 
to put in jeopardy the success of the effort 
to improve upon it. After having been in 
the rut for many years, it is unreasonable 
to expect principals and teachers to get out 
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of their accustomed grooves suddenly. It 
is well to take one step at a time, give good 
reasons, and wait for more intelligent and 
thoughtful teachers to discover the benefits 
of the change. Plan for a gradual evolution 
rather than for a sudden revolution. It 
will be found that a large majority of the 
principals and teachers are deeply inter- 
ested in doing what is for the best, and 
when shown clearly what steps should be 
taken to this end they are very quick to 
respond to them. 

Consider well the attempts which others 
have made to remedy the defective grading, 
and learn from their failures and successes. 
Principals and teachers who do not learn 
from the failures of others will have much 
to learn from their own failures. It is a 
wise teacher who learns from the mistakes 
of others; and a very foolish one who insists 
upon learning nothing save at the dear 
school which experience keeps. 

Plan carefully for the accurate classification 
of pupils, so that those who can do the same 
work may be placed together. Grade as 
accurately as possible, for the weakness of 
the graded school is not in its being graded, 
but in its not being sufficiently well graded. 
A basic condition of any proper method of 
grading is accurate classification. Then divide 
the pupils under each teacher into two, or 
three, divisions, and then, at the time for 
moving pupils from one teacher to the next, 
have the teachers recommend each pupil in 
accordance with his advancement, for the 
first, second, or third divisions of the next 
year’s work. The superintendent or principal 
should see that this is done with great care. 
Pupils not properly recommended should be 
returned to the room whence they came and 
care taken that the teacher does not ‘repeat 
her mistake. 

The next step is to provide a plan which will 
make possible reclassification whenever neces- 
sary. The class interval must necessarily 
be quite short, as even with a half-year 
interval the records prove that the reclassifi- 
cations are very few. Not many pupils can 
skip the work of even one month. Still fewer 
can omit the work of half a year. In 
large schools it is much easier to secure 
a short class interval than in_ schools 
having fewer pupils. The plan of grading 
which does not make it possible is weak 
at the most important point. 


When pupils go to a new teacher they should 
be classified according to advancement, not 
in all subjects, but in those few essential 
subjects upon which promotion usually de- 
pends, into two or more divisions. Allow 
each division to go forward only as fast as 
the pupils can do the work thoroughly. 
In a short time the divisions will be found 
some distance apart. As pupils are divided 
only in essential subjects there are no more 
recitations than when there are two grades 
toeach room. All teachers who have worked 
under this plan say they would never willingly 
return to the old way. When there are two 
or more classes of any grade, send to each 
room those who are of about equal advance- 
ment. Then, by dividing each class into two 
or three divisions, it will be easy to have from 
five to ten divisions in each year’s work, at 
as many different places in the course of study. 
Thus the pupils in the school, instead of 
being at one of eight points, a year apart, 
will be at one of from twenty to forty points, 
but a few weeks apart. 

At any time that a pupil falls so much 
behind that he cannot receive benefit from the 
instruction, place him in the next lower 
division. When any pupil has not sufficient 
work to keep him busy, place him in the next 
higher division. Have reviews of the essential 
work at the beginning of each month. This 
will provide for those pupils who could not 
advance satisfactorily because of having 
skipped even a small portion of the essential 
work. 

While provision should be made to reclassify 
pupils under each teacher at any time, it will 
be found most convenient to have the majority 
of changes from teacher to teacher at the 
beginning or end of the month. Those having 
charge of the records will appreciate this fact. 
Reclassification in each class may be largely 
determined by the teacher. Those changes 
affecting more than one teacher should be 
directed by the principal or superintendent. 

Make additional divisions in the essential 
subjects, if such seem necessary to meet the 
requirements of any class. Continue divisions 
only so long as they are needed. A few may 
fall behind, and there may be no place for them 
in the next lower room. If such are placed 
together for a short time they can generally 
be brought up to the next division and then 
allowed to go on with the pupils of that class. 

Have one division recite while others are 
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studying. Thus almost all the study can be 
done in school under the direction of the 
teacher. It seems advisable, also, to provide 
a time in each session for attention to those 
who need individual help. In this way the 
mind of the teacher will come into close 
contact with the mind of the pupil. 

Have short recitations with small classes, 
rather than long recitations with large ones. 
It takes no longer to hear forty children read 
in three divisions than to hear the same 
number in one division. And when any 
division is reciting it will often be found 
advantageous to have the next lower division 
listen or follow the work. It is astonishing 
how much pupils will thus learn from the 
instruction given to others. 

While this plan is not offered as the only 
one, years of experience have proved it the 
most satisfactory. If pupils fall behind their 
class they drop into a class but a short distance 
behind the one left. As promotion may come 
at any time, this lost ground is easily recov- 
ered. The records in Elizabeth show that, 
except for absence, very few lose any time. 
As schools are generally managed, if any but 
the brightest fall but a short distance behind 
the class they lose a year when, actually, 
but a month or two behind. Statistics 
gathered in different cities show that eighty 
per cent. of the pupils lose from one to four 
years; and for every one hundred pupils in 
the schools examined there have been frome 
one hundred to three hundred years lost. 

With this plan, the pupils have more than 
one-half of their time in school to prepare 
their lessons. Thus they may be prepared 
under the direction of the teacher, who is best 
qualified, both by knowledge and by experi- 
ence, to give the pupils the assistance they 
should have, and whose duty it is to relieve 
the parents of this task. Time is provided 
both morning and afternoon for individual 
help. In most schools of the country, on 
the other hand, pupils recite nearly all the 
time, and there is but little time left for the 
preparation of lessons in school, where most 
of the lessons should be prepared. 

Statistics show that in places where this 
system of grading is in vogue a much larger 
proportion of the pupils remain in school until 
the higher grades are reached than under the 
ordinary system. In every grammar school 
in Elizabeth there has been a large increase in 
the proportion of pupils in the higher grades. 
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The attendance in the high school has increased 
four hundred per cent. in four years, whereas, 
in some cities, ninety per cent. of the pupils 
do not reach the higher grammar grades, and 
the reports show that eighty-one per cent. 
of all the pupils in the graded schools of this 
country are in the four lower years of a 
twelve years’ course, while not more than four 
per cent. reach the high school. 

Under this plan from five to eight per cent. 
are reclassified each month. With the usual 
plan not one per cent. are reclassified during 
the year. This shows not only the need but 
also the feasibility of reclassification. The best 
claimed for any other flexible plan is that, in 
one building, four per cent. were reclassified 
during the year. Ten times as many should 
have been classified. 

With this plan no teacher has, in any class, 
a pupil who should not be there. Under the 
usual plan few if any teachers are so fortu- 
nate. The instruction is accurately suited 
to the needs of the pupils of each division, 
for pupils of nearly equal advancement are 
always together. Children love to do what 
requires a reasonable amount of effort. In 
idleness only is there misery for pupils and 
teachers. When the pupils were so closely 
graded that work suitable to all could be 
assigned, the tendency to idleness almost 
vanished, and the need of punishment was 
greatly diminished in all classes and entirely 
disappeared from many. Under the usual 
plan, the brighter children are not kept busy, 
and therefore they get into mischief. 

The records of thousands of pupils prove 
that, under this plan, pupils will average a 
gain of at least two years. An examination 
of the condition existing in many systems, 
using the usual plan, shows there is an average 
loss of not less than two years. Therefore, if 
pupils receive the same amount of education 
they otherwise would there would be saved 
to the district on each pupil what it costs to 
school a pupil four years. When this is 
multiplied by the number of pupils in the 
schools, the saving is seen to be very great. 
When to this is added the amount saved to the 
pupils by increasing the years of their pro- 
ductive lives, the financial saving becomes 
enormous. But the importance of this finan- 
cial saving is not to be compared with the 
great gain that can thus be made in the 
character of the instruction and the improved 
mental habits of the pupils. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS 
AND THE UNIONS 


WHY 100.000 MEN HAVE BEEN IDLE AND $100,000,000 UNEMPLOYED IN 
NEW YORK CITY — HOW THE SITUATION COMPARES WITH THE 
GREAT CHICAGO LOCKOUT OF 1t1900—THE EMPLOYERS’ FIGHT AGAINST 
THE WALKING DELEGATE —A NEW CHAPTER IN LABOR HISTORY 


WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


UNE usually marks the height of the 
building season. Yet in New York 
City this June there was nothing but 
stagnation. A lockout was on that 

tied up every building in the city. 

More than a year ago I heard a 
New York contractor predict: ‘If these 
sympathetic strikes continue we're going 
to have another ‘Chicago lockout.’ The con- 
tractors must get together as they did in 
Chicago. They broke this strike business up 
there in 1900 and they haven’t been troubled 
since.’’ The contrast he went on to draw 
between the New York and Chicago situation 
was startling. 

The lockout in Chicago stopped building 
for almost a year. As factory inspector 
there I had some opportunity for observation. 
When the agreements made at the close of the 
lockout were to be renewed this spring, I 
set out to investigate the feeling among 
contractors and walking delegates, but just 
then a lockout became imminent in New 
York, and I returned at once—to find the 
building of the city in a state of chaos and 
each side waiting to see what the other 
would do. I soon ran across an aspect of 
the struggle the public knows little about. 

The contractors who share $100,000,000 
worth of building every year were divided 
into two rival camps—the construction com- 
panies and the employers’ association of the 
various trades. Perhaps half of the larger 
buildings of New York are now erected by 
half a dozen big construction companies, 
with a labor policy radically different from 
that of the other contractors. These com- 
panies came into being with the steel struc- 
tures—stores, hotels and office buildings— 
of the last decade. Erecting only modern 


buildings, they employ a larger proportion of 
skilled men than the older builders, in struc- 
tural work, decoration and luxurious interior, 
finish and equipment. Their buildings are 
often rented before they are built, and their 
financiering is on a basis of exact estimates 
of building costs and practical guarantees of 
rental income instead of on speculative cal- 
culations. They submit to heavy bonds for 
the completion of the work, often leaving out 
the strike clause in contracts, and have erected 
some of the largest buildings in the city in 
half the time formerly required. In New 
York they have no more enthusiastic ad- 
mirers than the walking delegate and the 
union men. Under special arrangements the 
“Board of Building Trades,’’ the organized 
body of the walking delegates, has guaranteed 
them the pick of the workmen and a compara- 
tive immunity from strikes. In return they 
have paid wages even higher than the union 
scale, have employed none but union men, 
and have dealt freely and gladly with the 
Board. 

‘““We favor these companies,”’ said one of 
the delegates, ‘‘because they’re fair. It’s 
not so much that the wages and conditions 
are better as that they don’t try to sneak out 
of agreements. Of course, they pay a half- 
dollar more than other concerns, and they 
don’t spare expense to protect the men from 
danger. But that’s not the main thing: they 
do straight business. They don’t keep us 
waiting for wages, like a lot of little fellows, 
nor hanker after scabs. They don’t try to 
use us as a club against one another like some 
of the subcontractors. Those fellows are a 
different proposition. They’ll promise the 
union anything, or bribe the delegate in a 
minute if they see a chance to get the men 
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pulled off. That’s the way they have of 
using the strike clause in their contracts to 
get off the penalties for not finishing in time. 
Besides, they're always wanting us to agree 
to work exclusively for members of the 
association and let them fix it up who the 
members are to be. Sometimes they simply 
hold down their membership by high fees, 
and sometimes they discriminate against 
outside competition. We don’t get any of 
these deals handed out to us from the con- 
struction companies, and that’s why we’re 
ready to stand by them.” 

These companies have given the handling of 
labor to experts. Employing thousands of 
workmen of every trade, they have found it 
worth while to know personally the more 
influential delegates. The men have recipro- 
cated, and the relation has in some cases led 
even to personal friendship. Thus it was 
but the 


not the construction companies, 
contractors’ associations, that forced the 
lockout. 

Wages and hours were not involved. 


Recognition of the unions had long been con- 
ceded, and the contractors deny a desire to 
crush them. Both parties believe in arbitra- 
tion. All the trades have agreements and 
arbitration boards to interpret them. Even 
the six principles of the Chicago lockout of 
1900, where the “‘ working rules’’ were para- 
mount, are not at stake. The Chicago agree- 
ments adopted after the lockout provide that 
there shall be no limitation of work, no 
restriction of machinery, material or appren- 
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tices, no interference by business agents or 
walking delegates in working hours, and that 
the foreman shall be the agent of the employer 
instead of the union. Under this arrange- 
ment the Chicago building business is now 
carried on without friction. The abuses that 
led to the arrangement are not under discus- 
sion in New York, nor do such questions enter 
as the use of violence and political influence, 
which lowered the plane of the Chicago 
dispute and confused the public. The trouble 
lies deeper. 

The New York unions have been better 
organized than the employers. The con- 
tractors for the most part have belonged to 
one or more of the thirty trade associations, 
such as the Mason Builders, the Master Car- 
penters, and others. But until this spring 
they lacked any higher organization, while 
the unions have had central bodies of their 
walking delegates for more than a decade. 
A year or so ago they all came together to 
form the all-powerful ‘“‘Board of Building 
Trades.’’ By sympathetic strikes this Board 
has brought the whole force of thirty unions 
and 100,000 men against the separated asso- 
ciations of contractors. 

As a consequence, no city east of the 
Rockies can show terms of agreements so 
favorable to the workmen. One clause even 
abrogates the contract when the union is 
called out’’ on a sympathetic strike. Other 
clauses equally favor the men. Wages aver- 
age higher than anywhere else in the country, 
as the following table shows: 
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THE UNION “SCALES” IN THE BUILDING TRADES—1902 


(This table was prepared by the Building Contractors’ Council of Chicago)* 



































> Average Masons_ | Structural | Steam- : Bryne 

of Eight an ron Plasterers | Plumbers | fitters Carpenters| Painters. | & Hod- 

Trades |Bricklayers| Setters | carriers 
NCWONOEE. 64553 sos $4.26 $5.20 $4.50 $5.00 $4.25 $4.00 $4.50 $4.00 $2.68 
San Francisco....... 4.18 6.00 fe fi 5.42 4.50 4.50 4.50 3-50 2.87 
NU SMBOUISS gis sc aiete isis a's 4.09 4.60 4.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 3.20 3.20 2.50 
DENVER eg. bv toreeees 3.58 5.25 3.20 4.40 4.25 4.25 3.20 3.50 yay 
PUBUS AED: <9) cai ace 16.612 ake 4.80 3.80 4.50 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.20 2.04 
MACRO ne 5:5 alas) 58 3 3-50 4.40 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.60 3.20 2.40 
Washington ........ 3-46 4.50 4.00 4.00 ane 2150 2 ae 2.90 1.62 
Minneapolis. ....... 4.45 4.40 3226 4.50 4.00 4.00 2.50 2.80 1.68 
INAMSASTOIOY i.e aaa SAY 4.50 2.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.90 2.80 2.09 
ACRE VIGCIANIG! 5 oi, wie cere: 5 3.38 4.00 4.60 4.00 3-50 2.90 2.80 2.80 a¥2 
ES MENU ao lsiy cle law. 3.20 3-90 3.90 4.50 4.00 2.90 2.70 267 1.75 
CANGINDAG. 4... 6si6 5015. « 3.74 4.50 4.00 —— 3.50 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.20 
Philadelphia........ 2). 1% 4.00 3.60 3.20 2.90 2.80 2.90 2.21 
SUMTALO irekoe. 4 Sie sions x 3.10 4.60 3.60 4.00 2.90 3.25 2.65 2.90 1.48 
Milwaukee. ........ 3.09 4.00 2520 3.20 3.50 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.20 
Providerice. «0.54 >. 2.80 3-50 2.50 256 2.90 3.89 2.50 2975 1.82 
DEtrON:. othe ete 2.93 3.50 2.50 4.00 276 2.495 2.40 2.25 1.60 





























*These wages are calculated on the basis of an eight-hour day. 
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But side by side with the regular union 
methods employed by the New York unions 
to gain such high wages, appeared frivolous 
sympathetic strikes, senseless trade disputes 
and extortion from employers. 

A citizen, noted for his friendship to 
working-men, recently watched a structure 
rising opposite his Madison Avenue home. 
At breakfast time everything would be pro- 
gressing; the building would be crowded with 
busy workmen. After lunch, the building 
would be empty. In a day or so work 
would be resumed, only to be as mysteri- 
ously stopped again. Inquiries showed in 
each case a sympathetic strike. It became a 
matter for family jest to speculate whether 
building would be going on at any given 
moment. Somebody was certainly responsi- 
ble for this farcical performance. The men 
themselves were sensible enough to talk with, 
but did not know why they had struck. 
‘“Who could be to blame,”’ the observer felt, 
for he knew the unions, “but the walking 


delegates”’? 


A common cause of trouble is the trade dis- 
pute: this spring the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters tied up half the buildings in the city by 
their strike against the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Carpenters. Again the walking 
delegate! The unions refused to coalesce 
because half the walking delegates would thus 
be obliged to go back to the hammer and 
chisel; the walking delegates keep them apart 
to hold their power. Last winter a quarrel 
between the elevator constructors and the 
hoisting engineers as to the running of the 
completed elevator tied up one building and 
gave the builder such trouble that it was 
agreed that both men should be paid for the 
work. The second man was told that he 
might “light his pipe and sit and watch the 
first finish the job.’’ This proposal was 
cheerfully acquiesced in, and building was 
resumed. Disputes between other unions 
were settled in the same way, and the blame 
was put on the Board of Business Agents— 
the walking delegates again—for confessed 
inability to discipline its members. 

The strike epidemic beginning with the 
opening of the season culminated when the 
new Material Teamsters’ Union backed by 
the Board of Building Trades struck for an 
increase of wages and shorter hours amount- 
ing together to a fifty per cent increase. The 
lumber and material dealers, fearing they 


would find themselves at the mercy of the 
new union, closed their yards, bringing all 
building, except that of the construction 
companies, to an end and giving the con- 
tractors their opportunity. Within a week 
after the suspension the new Building Trades 
Employers’ Association was formed, and 
the long-planned war was declared .on the 
walking delegate. 

The contractors called upon the District 
Attorney to prosecute these ‘‘ blackmailers,’”’ 
and began at once to collect evidence for 
criminal proceedings. The first arrest was 
that of Samuel Parks, the delegate of the 
Structural Iron Workers and former President 
of the Board, on five distinct charges of 
extortion. The unions had been in the 
practice of fining their employers. Wages 
lost during a “‘justified”’ strike were charged 
“waiting time.”” When unpaid, they were 
recorded as fines against the building or 
against the contractor’s other work, wherever 
jound. ‘Waiting time’ was the principal 
source of the so-called blackmail. The 
ground of Parks’s first arrest was a $2,000 
cheque paid him, as he says, for time lost to 
the union while on strike. He claims that he 
paid the money over to the union, and the 
union seems to sustain him, though most of 
the union men with whom I talked, including 
some from his own union, declared their belief 
that he had “‘made his pile and spent it,” 
but mostly “with the boys.’’ Parks’s official 
income is $27 a week, plus expenses, which 
include, among other things, a cab. 

But there were others ‘“‘in the graft.”” One 
delegate spent several hours going over with 
me the list of the members of the old united 
Board. As a rule, the unskilled men were 
passed over lightly as being “out of it” 
altogether, or were mentioned as “mixed up in 
little dickers now and then, but not in the 
graft.”’ “The delegates from some of the 
laborers’ unions can be ‘seen’ to my personal 
knowledge,’’ said my informant, “‘but they’re 
not consulted on matters of importance.”’ 

“Some of the skilled men,’’ he said, and 
he proceeded to name them, “are absolutely 
shameless in their grafting. They don't 
make any more bones about it than Parks. 
And what’s more, they stand _ together. 
Didn’t they raise $500 from their own 
pockets to defend a delegate charged with 
extortion last winter? Two more of them 
bought their reélection in their own unions 
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by the judicious expenditure of the prize- 
money only a short time ago. And that 
money came from their friends on the Board, 
too. Why, a couple of them came _ to 
me the other day for $100 apiece. They 
said I owed it to them for standing by my 
union in a matter that came up before the 
Board.” 

It is generally alleged both by the men and 
by the contractors that Parks and others have 
been regularly on the pay-roll of one of 
the largest construction companies; certain 
contractors spoke bitterly to me of this 
abuse. I asked a delegate who is invari- 
ably mentioned in this connection if he 
knew of any delegates who were carried on 
the rolls. ‘‘There may be some,” he said, 
“but if there are I don’t know ’em.’’ He 
then naively went on to make an elaborate 
defense of the system. 

“If you’ve done all you can for the union 
and then the employer comes along and says, 
‘Look here, you've given a lot of time to this 
business and I consider that I owe you $300 
or $400,’ what are you going to do about it? 
What harm does it do the union if I get 
marked up a few hundred? Did you ever 
hear of a business man or lawyer that didn’t 
make a little extra coin in ways he wasn't 
confiding to the public?” 

Among the delegates generally, however, 
I found little sign of financial prosperity. 
Their homes and daily lives are not such as to 
make credible the tales of fat bank accounts 
and profitable investments. If any large 
sums are made they must be quickly spent or 
laid away for use in the distant future. I 
have found it possible to reach most of the 
delegates at any hour of the day or night, and 
have visited them in homes little better than 
those of the average workman. 

But the plan to exterminate the walking 
delegates, or at least to throw their ringleaders 
into jail, was at first the principal business of 
the Association. Later it was proposed to 
turn over the interpretation and enforcement 
of agreements to an arbitration board, the 
members to be “neither business agents nor 
members of any central body of employees.’’ 
At one stroke all three elements of the ‘‘ vicious 
system”’ to which the employers attribute the 
paralysis of the building industry were to be 
done away with. The sympathetic strike 
was to be made impossible by an arbitration 
board representing all the trades. The walk- 
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ing delegates were to be deprived of executive 
authority outside the union, and the ‘‘ Board 
of Delegates’ was to lose its reason for 
existence. This was the ultimatum delivered 
to the unions and the ratson d'etre of the 
lockout. 

In Chicago it was the central body rather 
than the walking delegates that bore the 
brunt of the attack. The terms of surrender 
after the lockout of 1g00 were based on the 
resignation of each union from the ‘ Building 
Trades Council.’’ The central bodies of both 
cities were executive boards with the means 
and the power to act. Through them the 
delegates have acquired an expert’s knowl- 
edge of the character, labor record and fight- 
ing qualities of the contractors that oppose 
them. Some of those delegates who have 
been in office fifteen or twenty years are con- 
sidered invaluable by the men. ‘If we lost 
Blank,’’ said a group of New York men I was 
talking with, have no one that could 
take his place.”’ 

“They're no mutual admiration society or 
talkfest either,’’ said a delegate from an 
unskilled trade. ‘‘ They're a plain business 
proposition. You don’t hear any loud 


“we 


mouths shooting off on the rights of labor at 
They 


the Board. It’s all dollars and cents. 
get through more business in one meeting 
than some labor bodies I might mention do 
in a year.”” Some of them even have the 
manners and appearance of typical business 
men. ‘‘Who was that lawyer that gave 
such a sensible talk?’’ asked a business man 
after a Civic Federation conference. The 
“lawyer”? was the President of one of the 
strongest unions, a man who is called by the 
delegates ‘“‘the brains of the board.” The 
contractors insist, however, that these men 
must go. 

The arbitration plan of the employers is 
really a ‘‘new constitution” for the building 
trades. Briefly, it proposes to retain the 
agreements that now exist until they expire 
and the present plan of separate arbitration 
boards in each trade, but special arbitrators 
are to be chosen from these boards as a court 
of appeal. The arbitrators, the employers 
propose, are to be “employees of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, but not 
business agents or members of any central 
body of employees.”’ 

“Tt is all a one-sided business,”’ was the 
unanimous verdict of the unions, as, with few 
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exceptions, they voted to table the plan. 
They had paid little attention to the new 
Employers’ Association, and many of the 
delegates had not even read the proposals. I 
had difficulty in getting them to talk on the 
subject. ‘If they wanted to get our opinion, 
why didn’t they call a committee from the 
unions ?’’ they asked. 

The men clung to the hope that the new 
construction companies would not join the 
association, but later the Fuller Company, 
largest of all these concerns, closed down on 
fourteen of its fifteen buildings. At the time 
of writing, the employers are waiting until 
seventy-five per cent. of the unions accept 
the plan. Then its details will be discussed. 

After the ultimatum the unions were 
expected by both employers and the public 
to weaken, but instead they answered the 
lockout by declaring a strike against all the 
members of the Association. The more 
moderate leaders among them were swept off 
their feet by the fighting spirit of the union 
meetings. 

All of the delegates I met both here and in 
Chicago are in favor of the sympathetic strike 
and a central body to enforce it. Even the 
conservative national unions, which are often 
strong enough to act alone, believe in com- 
plete organization on both sides. 

“They say they’ve abandoned sympa- 
thetic strikes in Chicago,”’ said a National 
President who helped to settle the Chicago 


lockout. “So they have. They’re all ‘indi- 
vidual walkouts’ now; they’re chary about 
using them. 

I had made the acquaintance of the “‘indi- 
vidual walkout” when in Chicago. ‘The 


sympathetic strike is practically abolished,” 
an experienced Chicago delegate told me, and 
then related with some glee how the men had 
walked out ‘‘as individuals’’ to aid the sheet- 
metal workers, ‘without orders from head- 
quarters, of course,’ he added. 

At the time of writing, none of these ques- 
tions are settled and a complete deadlock 
exists. 

“Resume work,” say the unions, “‘and we 
will talk over the plan.” 

“Sign our arbitration plan as a preliminary,”’ 
say the employers, ‘‘and then we will resume 
work and talk it over.’”’ The deliberation 
with which the Employers’ Association has 
worked leads one to believe that it will not 
recede from the demand for a general board. 


The use the unions have made of the 
sympathetic strike makes it unlikely they 
will give it up. 

But both sides grant the need of better 
organization—a ‘‘federal government for the 
building trades.’’ The agreements and arbi- 
tration boards of the separate trades will 
probably rest undisturbed. But a central 
authority will be established, acting under a 
‘“constitution,’’ which will provide for repre- 
sentation of both employers and unions. All 
questions affecting more than one trade will 
be referred to this central body, and it may 
also act as a court of appeals. Contractors 
and men now all approve some such a plan 
for a general arbitration board. 

This question is a national question, and 
the whole country is awaiting the action of 
New York. The building industry has in- 
volved in recent years in the United 
States an annual outlay of something like 
$400,000,000 and employs more than 
1,000,000 men. This year promised, at the 
outset, to surpass all others in money and 
men employed, when building in every part 
of the country was interrupted by an epi- 
demic of strikes. Chicago, San Francisco 
and St. Louis alone were excepted. St. Louis 
is building its World’s Fair and cannot afford 
to risk delay. Chicago and San Francisco 
have evolved organs of sufficient power to 
insure temporary peace—in Chicago the 
Contractors’ Council, in San Francisco the 
central body of the unions. All the other 
cities were more or less affected. At one 
time, when 150,000 men were calculated to be 
out in New York and Brooklyn, 50,000 were 
on strike in Philadelphia and 20,000 in 
Baltimore, while the Pittsburg district was 
on the verge of a complete lockout involving 
40,000 more. The only common cause was 
lack of organization either among employers 
or employees. 

The lesson of this epidemic of sympathetic 
strikes and lockouts is, that the building 
trades must be considered as a single industry, 
and that their labor problem must be treated 
as a single problem, not as a problem of 
thirty different trades. Both capital and 
labor must be organized and a constitution 
must be provided for the trade. When this 
is accomplished a new era will have opened 
for the building industry and a new chapter 
will have been added to the history of labor. 
New York seems destined to lead. 





























THE CAREER OF THE 
CATHOLICISM UNDER HIS REIGN 
OF THE WORLD—ITS CONTACT 


POPE LEO XIII. TAKING 


PUre LEX? ALE, 


MAN—HIS INFLUENCE ON 


HIS MORNING DRIVE 


THE CHURCH— 


IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
WITH THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


BY 


HENRY D. SEDGWICK, Jr. 


HE beginning of the next pontificate 
and the close of that which has just 
come to an end mark an epoch in 

the history of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Leo XIII. was crowned in 1878; since that 
time the great material superiority of England, 
Germany and the United States over the 
Latin nations has become patent to the world. 
A church that claims to be universal and 
aspires to be a great factor in modern civiliza- 
tion, in order to achieve success, must be more 
than tolerated in those three countries. It 
may well be that the Latin nations will con- 
tinue to play an important part in the world’s 


history; but the more they recognize the 
material superiority of people of Teutonic 
stock, the more they will imitate them, and 
not in purely economic ways only, but also in 
matters which bear indirectly on material 
they will follow them in their 
behavior toward the Roman Catholic Church, 
paring and clipping down its power where 
they can. To save itself in the South, as well 


progress; 


as to restore itself in the good opinion of the 
North, the Church must in some way win the 
confidence and respect of the liberal thinkers 
for they guide the liberal 
As a leader in the 


of the North, 
thinkers of the South. 
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g 
work of adapting the Church to the habits of 
mind in the North, Leo XIII. was in 
liberal eyes a disappointment. At the time 
of his election many hopes were entertained 
that he would infuse liberal life into the 
Church. He did not do so. He chose to 


POPE LEO XIII. 


Church were right; he did all that he could do 
to hinder and oppose liberal thought. But it 
would be unjust, and in great measure irrele- 
vant, to judge him by the liberal standard, 
and to sav that in so far as he diverged from 
that standard he was wrong. Liberal ideas 
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THE SiIXTINE CHAPEL—SHOWING MICHELANGELO’S “LAST JUDGMENT” 


devote himself to the task of strengthening 
the Church in her old ways; his chief means 
was a strict alliance with the interests of 
conservatism and property throughout the 
world. He accepted at every point the 
traditional doctrine that the old ways of the 


have prevailed in many countries, but peace, 
content and happiness do not seem to be 
their inevitable companions; it may be that 
Leo XIII. better served the interests of 
Christendom in strengthening the old machin- 
ery of the Church than if he had attempted 
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to bring her into harmony with liberal ideas. 
A far more just method in which to judge him 
is to judge him in relation to the actual con- 
dition of the Church during his lifetime. 


One 
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The Roman Catholic Church is the most 
wonderful organization in the world. The 
German Empire, the French Republic, the 
Italian Kingdom are in their infancy, the 


FRANZ VON LENBACH’S PORTRAIT OF POPE LEO XIII. 


man, be he ever so able, cannot do what he 
would with a body like the Roman Church; he 
may modify it a little, he may mend it a little, 
or mar it, but make a radical change he cannot. 


United States a little more than a hundred 
years old; the empires of Russia, Austria and of 
England cannot run their claims back a thou- 
sand years; but within a hundred years after 
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the death of Christ we find a Bishop of Rome 
writing to other churches with authority; 
and within a few centuries the Church was 
organized very much in the same fashion that 
it is today, and the Pope had become in 
importance second only to the greatest kings. 
Exceptional as the Roman Church is in time, 
so it isin space. The British Empire includes 
Australia, Canada, South Africa and New 
Zealand; the Russian Empire extends from 
the Baltic Sea to the Behring Straits; but 
the Roman Church, without a rival in Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, is the chief church in 
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France, Austria, Belgium and Ireland and 
the states of South America, and a strong 
church in the United States and Germany; 
it has a hierarchy side by side with the Church 
of England and the Kirk of Scotland, and 
communicants all over the world. So great 
an organization is both a strength and a 
weakness. A social organ adapted to peoples 
so different in ideas and in habits cannot be 
in the van of civilization. Like a popular 
government, the Roman Church must con- 
form to the mean of ideas. It moves slowly; 
it looks back over 2,000 vears, and sees so 
many new teachings, and the excitement over 


them all passed away, that it brushes off new 
ideas as if they were mosquitoes. We can- 
not judge the Church fairly without bearing 
in mind the enormous spiritual disadvantages 
of its great age. 


THE CAREER OF THE MAN 


In attempting an estimate of Leo XIIL., 
we must remember that he had to deal with 
this old, old society, of which every member, 
clerical and lay, had been taught in infancy, 
boyhood, youth and manhood to venerate 
the Church in that very condition in which 
they found it, as a sacred army fighting for 
the cause of God; we must also remember 
that Leo himself did not come to his great 
office with an education received in the 
democratic schools and colleges of a republi- 
can country. On the contrary, he had received 
the most conservative education possible; 
this was his greatest hindrance, or his greatest 
advantage, according to the point of view. 

Joachim Vincent Pecci, Leo XIII., was 
born on March 2, 1810. He was descended 
from a noble family of Sienna which, obliged 
by some political troubles in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to seek safety in the 
states of the Church, had settled in Carpineto, 
a little mountain town not far from the rail- 
road between Rome and Naples. His father, 
Count Pecci, had been a colonel in Napoleon’s 
Italian guard; his mother, an exceedingly 
pious woman devoted to religious rites, 
belonged to a good family of the neighbor- 
hood. The ancestors of both parents had 
been subjects of the papacy for two or three 
hundred years. At eight years of age 
Joachim was sent with his brother Joseph 
to a Jesuit school at Viterbo; from there he 
went to the Roman College in Rome, also a 
Jesuit institution. At twenty-two he took 
his degree as doctor in theology, and then 
attended the Academy of Noble Ecclesiasts, 
where young Roman noblemen are fitted for 
taking part in ecclesiastical administration. 
In 1837, at the age of twenty-seven, he was 
ordained a priest; and the next year the 
Pope appointed him civil Governor of Bene- 
vento, a little province lying, like an island, 
in the midst of the kingdom of Naples. His 
task was difficult; the petty nobility turned 
their castles into strongholds and tried to take 
the law into their own hands, and Benevento 
was a place of refuge for brigands and car- 
bonart flying from the Neapolitan police. 
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POPE LEO XIII. BEING CARRIED FROM THE SIXTINE CHAPEL 


The carbonari were members of a_ secret 
society, who, plotting to give political effect 
to their liberal doctrines, were forced by the 
oppressive tyranny of the time to adopt 
lawless methods. At Benevento, Pecci’s con- 
servative education was rounded out by the 
association of the two ideas, liberalism and 


lawlessness. 


He remained there three years 
and was then promoted to be Governor of 
Perugia, where he increased his reputation 


for ability and executive capacity. Before 
long he was promoted again and sent as papal 
nuncio to Belgium. This office at that time 


required dexterity and tact, because the liberal 
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party was making great efforts to take the 
whole system of public education out of the 
hands of the Church; Pecci filled it with dis- 
tinction, and made a very favorable ‘impres- 
sion on the royal family. To be sure, he held 
to the tenet, probably the first rule taught 
at the Academy of Noble Ecclesiasts, that 
in all matters which affect the Church it is for 
the Pope alone to determine the course of 
policy, and for all others to follow without 
taking a step to right hand or left. In 1846 
he was appointed Archbishop of Perugia; to 


A PROCESSION 
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been converted; it looked to Catholic eyes as 
if a large part of the English naticn would 
return to the fold. Personal impressions 
are lasting, and one cannot but think that 
Pecci’s attitude toward England was always 
affected by the High Church color of those 
pre-Darwinian days. At this time Gregory 
XVI. died and Pius IX. succeeded him. 
Archbishop Pecci returned to Rome, aid 
his homage to the new Pope, and then began 
his long and difficult service in Perugia. 
He devoted his talents and great administra- 





IN THE SALA REGIA 


From a painting made for Pope Pius IX. 


please the Pope he accepted this new office 
and abandoned a diplomatic career. Times 
were beginning to try ecclesiastical souls in 
Italy, and the Pope wished to have his 
capable officers near at hand ready to defend 
his prerogatives against the lawlessness of 
liberalism. Pecci made a shot tour in 
England and France before returning to 
Italy. In England, at that time, the Oxford 
Movement was at its height; Newman had 


tive capacity to strengthening the Church. 
He busied himself with schools, seminaries, 
monasteries, churches and pastoral letters; 
he lived with great frugality and austerity. 
His conception of education is best shown by 
a plan for testing scholarship which he 
intended to adopt in a proposed academy 
in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas. Every 
menth there was to be a dissertation and 
discussion on some point in the ‘Summa 
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POPE LEO XIII. GIVING HIS BLESSING 














Theologia”’; the dissertation was to be divided 
into three parts: the first should define and 
develop some point in the Saint’s teaching; 
the second should show the strength of the 
teaching and refute objections to it; the 
third should apply the teaching to modern 
systems and errors. It was a strange warfare, 
to fight the very new with the very old, but 
one in which generalship and courage were 
needed, and the Archbishop showed both in a 
marked degree. He engaged with fervor 
in one long struggle with liberalism and 
with men whom he deemed robbers of the 
Church of God. 

Soon after he was established at Perugia 
the year 1848 came thundering in. The 
Pope fled from Rome, and the Republicans 
under Mazzini and Garibaldi proclaimed a 
republic. The revolutionary wave passed, 
but trouble was ahead. In 1859 the Austrians 
were beaten at Magenta and Solferino, and 
soon Victor Emmanuel’s soldiers marched 
down into Tuscany and Umbria and the 
States of the Church, despoiling petty princes 
and the Pope. Then all Italy except Venice 
and Rome was united under a king. Venice 
came after Germany had defeated Austria; 
and on the 2oth of September, 1870, after 
the French garrison had been called home 
to defend Paris, the Italian army battered 
the walls down by the Porta Pia and marched 
into Rome. This great revolution seemed to 
the Church like chaos come again. The 
Italian Government suppressed monastic 
orders, banished the Jesuits, compelled theo- 
logical students to undergo conscription, 
forbade the catechism in primary schools 
and confiscated church property or forced its 
conversion into government securities. These 
events inevitably made papal partizans bit- 
terly hostile toward liberal thought, progress, 
and modern conception of political life. 
No man, despoiled of rights and possessions 
which he and his fathers have enjoyed for 
hundreds of years, can accept his fallen 
estate as a public good, as a gain to civiliza- 
tion. Pius IX., at his election, had been full 
of sympathy for the liberal movement; men 
had hoped that he would take the lead in 
freeing Italy; but the headlong zeal of the 
nationalists turned him and his advisers into 
bitter enemies. In fact, the attitude of the 
whole Church has been profoundly affected 
by the movement of Italian unity; the 


Church has been soldered in conservatism, 
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and turned against all sympathy with the 
democratic movement of the last half-century. 
Leo XIII. looked on socialists as Pius IX. 
looked on the followers of Garibaldi. 

Pius IX. died on February 7, 1878. The 
election. of his successor was held in the 
Sixtine Chapel on February 19th, by the 
College of Cardinals. Sixty-one were present; 
each wrote the name of his candidate on his 
ballot; at the end of the count twenty-three 
votes were given to Cardinal Pecci, conspicu- 
ous by his talents and by his zeal in defense 
of the old order. On the second ballot he 
received thirty-eight; on the third ballot, 
which was taken the next day, he received 
forty-four, more than the requisite two-thirds 
vote. He was then sixty-eight years old— 
too late for a man, so bred and trained, to 
make a change in his views and opinions; 
but the world soon knew that the Church had 
a leader. He believed that he was engaged 
in a holy war; he blew the trumpet of defiance 
against the enemies of the Church, and. 
ranged the great hierarchy with united front. 
With great ardor he set himself to maintain 
and strengthen ecclesiastical discipline and 
to put new courage into his followers. He 
made the Church feel that he took a personal 
interest in the welfare of all its parts, and also 
that he meant to be obeyed. It was a fine 
sight to see this old man draw himself to his 
full height and smite the point of his spear 
full in the shield of his most dangerous foes. 


THE CHURCH IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


Within the ranks he proved himself the 
father of his people, the shepherd of his flock, 
never forgetting his conviction that their 
first duty is to be faithful to Rome, as the 
cause of God. He did what he could for 
persecuted Catholics in China, Turkey and 
Russia, and in all the ends of the earth; but 
the most important acts of his long reign 
were in relation to Germany, France and 
the United States. At his ascension he found 
the papal relations with the German Govern- 
ment much strained. The Kulturkampf had 
been raging for years. Bismarck, after he 
had crushed Austria at K6niggratz and had 
crowned William Emperor at Versailles, 
determined to round out the imperial rule by 
breaking the power of the Church in Germany. 
He tried to take advantage of the intense 
national feeling, of the prejudice against the 
papacy for aiding, as was thought, the French 
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cause, and also of the disunion among the 
Catholics caused by disagreement over the 
doctrine of papal infallibility which had been 
decreed by the Vatican council not long before. 
Severe laws had been enacted with the design 
of transferring the control of the Church from 
Pope to Emperor. Leo stood firm beside the 
German bishops and clergy. After years of 
contention, concessions were made on both 
sides. The German Government perceived 
that the papacy was a bulwark of established 
order, and an ally against its enemies, the 
Socialists. Bismarck declared that the laws 
had been war measures, enacted with a view 
to peace; they were modified; the Pope, too, 
was ready for compromise, and peace wasmade. 

In France Leo did his most liberal 
and unexpected act, in recognizing the 
republic; but he did not obtain what he 
hoped. The French Government has shown 
itself determined to put down clericalism, and 
it has enacted law after law to that end; and 
no durable friendliness between it and the 
papacy, as long as the latter seeks to hold 
political power, seems possible. 

In the United States Leo gave a hard 
blow to the liberal doctrines entertained by 
leaders in the Church. In his letter to 
Cardinal Gibbons “‘concerning new opinions,” 
dated January 22, 1899, he said: 


“The underlying principle of these new opinions 
is that,in order more easily to attract those who 
differ from her, the Church should shape her teach- 
ings more in accord with the spirit of the age and 
relax some of her ancient severity and make some 
cencessions to new opinions. Many think that these 
concessions should be made, not only in regard to 
ways of living, but even in regard to doctrines which 
belong to the deposit of the faith. They contend 
that it would be opportune, in order to gain those 


who differ from us, to omit certain points of her_ 


teaching which are of lesser importance, and to 
tone down the meaning which the Church has 
always attached to them. It does not need many 
words, beloved son, to prove the falsity of these 
ideas if the nature and origin of the doctrine 
which the Church puts forward are called to 
mind. The Vatican Council says concerning this 
point: ‘For the doctrine of faith which God has 
revealed has not been proposed like a philo- 
sophical invention to be perfected by human 
ingenuity, but has been delivered as a divine 
deposit to the Spouse of Christ, to be faithfully 
kept and infallibly declared.’” 


Strange as these words ring in liberal 
ears, we cannot but admire the bold clear- 
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ness of the statement; most leaders in 
State and Church are timid in announc- 
ing their beliefs; they trim and come 
about ready to set their sails to to- 
morrow’s wind; but the Catholic Church 
does not palter with its faith. She leaves no 
room for misunderstanding, misinterpretation, 
or doubt. The spirit and letter of her creed 
are one. There has been no more conspicu- 
ous instance of political courage than her 
affront to science in the famous case of St. 
George Mivart, almost the only eminent man 
of science in England true to the Catholic 
Church. She bade him believe the tales of 
the Old Testament in the very words in which 
they were written, without a shadow. of 
penumbra in which his intelligence might 
take refuge. He could not; and the Church 
denied her rites. 


THE CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


Interesting as the Roman Church is in 
sociology and in history, its main interest for 
us is its power and position in the United 
States. Statistics show its growth: it has 
more than 9,000,000 members; it has 
churches in every State; it has a cardinal, ° 
archbishops, bishops, many orders and socie- 
ties; it has a university, colleges, and a great 
system of parochial schools. Practically all 
Americans of Irish blood are Catholic, besides 
many Germans, Italians, Poles and others, 
and the Irish leaders in the Church show the 
same skill in ecclesiastical matters that they 
do in politics. The Roman Church in 
America is a mighty power which might be, 
and perhaps is, used for the great good of the 
country; it concerns itself with the less edu- 
cated, and has hold over few of the educated 
classes. Such a church may well be stronger 
than one to which the educated belong, 
because the many influences that in these 
generations attack old creeds and systems 
act on the educated and leave the ignorant 
untouched. The day laborer is unscathed 
by study and reflection; in him familiarity 
begets loyalty: but the educated man acts on 
probabilities and policy. 

Those who deem the Church not a divine 
institution,. but a social organ to help men 
lead better lives, are apt to get impatient 
with its apparent apathy, the fixing of its 
face on the past, its renunciation of the teach- 
ings of science. They would cut it down, hack 
out the roots, and sweep the rubbish away. 
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Men cannot sit indifferent before such an 
organization; they are either for it or against. 
But if it should suddenly pass away, would 
the vast space which it covers be found 
properly tilled to receive the delicate seeds of 
individual religion? What harvests does 
history show from such sowing? Here and 
there a single man is able and willing to think 
religious thoughts by himself, but the multi- 
tude always follows a leader, or custom, the 
practice of dead leaders. The leader of the 
Catholic Church, in name at least, is Christ; 
but who would the newleaderbe? Protestant 
churches do not flourish on Latin or Celtic 
soil; they could not take the place of their 
‘mighty mother. The temptations engen- 
dered by the struggle for life, by the desire 
for property and pleasure, are so tremendous 
that our social structure, erected on the 
family, needs all the support it can get. As 
long as notions of right are so closely inter- 
twined with the ecclesiastical system we 
cannot afford to let the latter go. 

The problem for the Catholic clergy in 
the United States is very difficult; undoubt- 
edly many of them, sensitive to their demo- 
cratic modern education, desire a change in 
the government and order of the Church 
perhaps not wholly unlike that which an 
outsider lightly proposes. The Church is 
controlled by a band of Italians; it should be 
governed by an international senate. Powers 
of appointment and promotion are lodged 
in the Pope; they should lie in the local 
churches. Each congregation should elect 
its own priests, the priests of the diocese 
should elect the bishop, the bishops should 
choose their cardinal, and the cardinals or 
the House of Bishops should elect the Pope: 
The will of the prince should no longer be 
law. Power should rise from the people: 
this is the principle of democracy, and the 
Church, in theory, is democratic. The laity 
should be a coérdinate body with the priest- 
hood. There should be room, some breath- 
ing space at least, for new faith to grow side 
by side with the old; faith in an ever-increasing 
revelation of God should walk hand-in-hand 
with that revelation in Christ which alone 
the Church acknowledges. This would be a 
great revolution; but great revolutions have 
been accomplished within a social body, and 
that body has lived in greater health than 
before. The French nation survived the 
revolution of 1789, the Southern States have 
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outlived the abolition of slavery, Japan has 
changed like a butterfly from its grub. It 
is not necessary that such dreams should 
prevail; but freedom to entertain them is 
necessary. If such changes come, they will 
begin in a loosening of the Roman domination. 

It would be a loss if the American church 
should break loose from the main body; she 
might gain thereby, temporarily, but at the 
price of loss to the whole Church; and a 
Christian church in America cannot wish to 
gain at the expense of its brethren. A 
universal church is a great spiritual concep- 
tion which the world cannot afford to lose. 
Protestant churches are so strongly affected 
by local interests, by notions of the town, 
ideas of the village, that they fail to supply 
that generous blood which circulates through 
the veins of an _ international church. 
Moreover, the Catholic Church has the im- 
mense advantage of clinging to mystery, 
however crudely that mystery may be 
expressed in the concrete. Transubstan- 
tiation, grace, the sacraments, the mother- 
hood of the Virgin, all keep the mind on the 
domain of religious hope, the unknown and 
seemingly unknowable region, behind the 
veils of life and death, and beyond the 
bounds of reason. 

What are the American priesthood to do? 
Older men can remember the time when 
Father Hecker, in the strong zeal of youth, 
thought that he could bring all America 
into the Roman Catholic Church. His enthu- 
siasm spread among younger men, since then 
distinguished prelates. Then came the con- 
troversy over Americanism, and the Pope’s 
rebuke. But the best hopes of the Roman 
Catholic Church lie in America, and the 
strength of her American church consists in 
the right of priest and layman to entertain 
and to press opinions which are foisted upon 
them by American notions of freedom and 
manhood. The new Pope, exempt from the 
hard education which held Leo XIII. so 
tight in its old Roman clutches, will have the 
power to confer that right, and his giving or 
withholding is momentous, for it may win 
or alienate the respect of the American people. 
But perhaps these wise old Roman priests 
know best, and the straight and narrow path 
of custom and precedent may be the right 
road for Catholic feet. We lightly put new 
wine into old bottles; the old bottles break, 
the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish. 











A NEW DEFINITION OF THE 
CULTIVATED MAN 


BY 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT 


OF HARVARD 


O produce the cultivated man, or at 
least the man capable of becoming 
cultivated in after life, has long been 
supposed to be one of the fundamental 
objects of systematic and thorough education. 
The ideal of general cultivation has been one 
of the standards in education. It is often 
asked: Will the education which a given 
institution is supplying produce the cultivated 
man’ Or—can cultivation be the result of a 
given course of study? In such questions 
there is an implication that the education 
which does not produce the cultivated man 
is a failure, or has been misconceived or mis- 
directed. Now if cultivation were an un- 
changing ideal, the steady use of the con- 
ception as a permanent test of educational 
processes might be justified; but if the 
cultivated man of today is, or ought to be, 
a distinctly different creature from the culti- 
vated man of a century ago, the ideal of 
cultivation cannot be appealed to as a 
standard without preliminary explanations 
and interpretations. It is the object of 
this paper to show that the idea of cultiva- 
tion in the highly trained human being has 
undergone substantial changes during the 
nineteenth century. 

I ought to say at once that I propose to 
use the term cultivated man in only its 
good sense—in Emerson’s sense. In this 
paper he is not to be a weak, critical, fastidi- 
ous creature, vain of a little exclusive 
information or of an uncommon knack in 
Latin verse or mathematical logic: he is to 
be a man of quick perceptions, broad sym- 
pathies and wide affinities, responsive but 
independent, self-reliant but deferential, 
loving truth and candor but also moderation 
and proportion, courageous but gentle, not 
finished but perfecting. All authorities agree 


that true culture is not exclusive, sectarian 
or partizan, but the very opposite; that it 
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is not to be attained in solitude, but in 
society; and that the best atmosphere for 
culture is that of a school, university, academy 
or church, where many pursue together the 
ideals of truth, righteousness and love. 

Here some one may think this process of 
cultivation is evidently a long, slow, artificial 
process. I prefer the genius, the man of 
native power or skill, the man whose judgment 
is sound and influence strong, though he 
cannot read or write—the born inventor, 
orator or poet. So do we all. Men have 
always reverenced prodigious inborn gifts, 
and always will. Indeed, barbarous men 
always say of the possessors of such gifts— 
these are not men; they are gods. But we 
teachers, who carry on a system of popular 
education, which is by far the most complex 
and valuable invention of the nineteenth 
century, know that we have to do, not with 
the highly gifted units, but with the millions 
who are more or less capable of being culti- 
vated by the long, patient, artificial training 
called education. For us and our system the 
genius is no standard, but the cultivated 
man is. To his stature we and many of our 
pupils may in time attain. 

There are two principal differences between 
the present ideal and that which prevailed 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
All thinkers agree that the horizon of the 
human intellect has widened wonderfully 
during the past hundred years, and that the 
scientific method of inquiry, which was known 
to but very few when the nineteenth century 
began, has been the means of that widening. 
This method has become indispensable in 
all fields of inquiry, including psychology, 
philanthropy and religion, and, therefore, 
intimate acquaintance with it has become 
an indispensable element in culture. As 
Matthew Arnold pointed out more than a 
generation ago, educated mankind is governed 























by two passions—one the passion for pure 
knowledge, the other the passion for being 
of service or doing ‘good. Now, the passion 
for pure knowledge is only to be gratified 
through the scientific method of inquiry. In 
Arnold’s phrases, the first step for every 
aspirant to culture is to endeavor to see 
things as they are, or “to learn, in short, the 
Will of God.”’ The second step is to make 
that Will prevail,each in his own sphere of 
action and influence. This recognition of 
science as pure knowledge, and of the scien- 
tific method as the universal method of 
inquiry, is the great addition made by the 
nineteenth century to the idea of culture. 
I need not say that within that century what 
we call science, pure and applied, has trans- 
formed the world as the scene of the human 
drama; and that it is this transformation 
which has compelled the recognition of 
natural science as a fundamental necessity 
in liberal education. The most convinced 
exponents and advocates of humanism now 
recognize that science is the “paramount 
force of the modern as distinguished from 
the antique and the medieval spirit’’ (John 
Addington Symonds—‘‘Culture’’) and that 
“an interpretation of humanism with science 
and of science with humanism is the condition 
of the highest culture.” 

A second modification of the earlier idea 
of cultivation was advocated by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson more than two generations ago. 
He taught that the acquisition of some form 
of manual skill and the practice of some 
form of manual labor were essential elements 
of culture. This idea has more and more 
become accepted in the systematic education 
of youth; and if we include athletic sports 
among the desirable forms of manual skill 
and labor we may say that during the last 
thirty years this element of excellence of 
body in the ideal of education has had a 
rapid, even an exaggerated development. 
The idea of some sort of bodily excellence 
was, to be sure, not absent in the old con- 
ception of the cultivated man. The gentleman 
could ride well, dance gracefully and fence 
with skill; but the modern conception of 
bodily skill as an element in cultivation 
. is more comprehensive, and includes that 
habitual contact with the external world 
which Emerson deemed essential to - real 
culture. We have lately become convinced 
that accurate work with carpenters’ tools, or 
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lathe, or hammer and anvil, or violin, or piano, 
or pencil, or crayon, or camel’s-hair brush 
trains well the same nerves and ganglia with 
which we do what is ordinarily called thinking. 
We have also become convinced that some 
intimate, sympathetic acquaintance with the 
natural objects of the earth and sky adds 
greatly to the happiness of life, and that this 
acquaintance should be begun in childhood 
and be developed all through adolescence 
and maturity. A brook, a hedgerow or a 
garden is an inexhaustible teacher of wonder, 
reverence and love. The scientists insist 
today on nature-study for children; but we 
teachers ought long ago to have learned 
from the poets the value of this element in 
education. They are the best advocates of 
nature-study. If any here are not convinced 
of its worth, let them go to Theocritus, 
Virgil, Wordsworth, Tennyson or Lowell for 
the needed demonstration. Let them observe, 
too, that a great need of modern industrial 
society is intellectual pleasures, or pleasures 
which, like music, combine delightful sensa- 
tions with the gratifications of observation, 
association, memory and sympathy. The 
idea of culture has always included a quick 
and wide sympathy with men; it should 
hereafter include sympathy with Nature, 
and particularly with its living forms—a 
sympathy based on some accurate observation 
of Nature. The bookworm, the monk, the 
isolated student, has never been the type of 
the cultivated man. Society has seemed 
the natural setting for the cultivated person, 
man or woman; but the present conception 
of real culture contains not only a large 
development of this social element, but also 
an extension of interest and reverence to 
the animate creation-and to those immense 
forces that set the earthly stage for man and 
all related beings. . 

Let us now proceed to examine some of 
the changes in the idea of culture, or in the 
available means of culture, which the last 
hundred years have brought about. 

1. The moral sense of the modern world 
makes character a more important element 
than it used to be in the ideal of a cultivated 
man. Now character is formed, as Goethe 
said, in the “stream of the world’’—not in 
stillness or isolation, but in the quick-flowing 
tides of the busy world, the world of nature 
and the world of mankind. At the end of 
the nineteenth century the world was wonder- 
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fully different from the world at the beginning 
of that eventful period; and, moreover, men’s 
means of making acquaintance with the 
world were vastly more ample than they were 
a hundred years earlier. To the old idea 
of culture some knowledge of history was 
indispensable. Now history is a representa- 
tion of the stream of the world, or of some 
little portion of that stream, one hundred, five 
hundred, two thousand years ago. Acquaint- 
ance with some part of the present stream 
ought to be more formative of character, and 
more instructive as regards external nature 
and the nature of man, than any partial 
survey of the stream that was flowing 
centuries ago. We have, then, through the 
present means of reporting the stream of the 
world from day to day, material for culture 
such as no preceding generation of men has 
possessed. The cultivated man or woman 
must use the means which steam and elec- 
tricity have provided for reporting the play of 
physical forces and of human volitions which 
make the world of today; for the world of 
today supplies in its immense variety a 
picture of all stages of human progress, from 
the Stone Age, through savagery, barbarism 
and medievalism, to what we now call 
civilization. The rising generation should 
think hard and feel keenly, just where the 
men and women who constitute the actual 
human world are thinking and feeling most 
today. The panorama of today’s events is 
not an accurate or complete picture, for 
history will supply posterity with much 
evidence which is hidden from the eyes of 
contemporaries; but it is nevertheless an 
invaluable and a new means of developing 
good judgment, good feeling and the passion 
for social service, or in other words of securing 
cultivation. But some one will say—the 
stream of the world is foul. True in part. 
The stream is, what it has been, a mixture of 
foulness and purity, of meanness and majesty ; 
but it has nourished individual virtue and 
race civilization. Literature and history are 
a similar mixture, and yet are the traditional 
means of culture. Are not the Greek trage- 
dies means of culture? Yet they are full 


of incest, murder and human sacrifices to 
lustful and revengeful gods. 

2. A cultivated man should express himself 
by tongue or pen with some accuracy and 
elegance; therefore linguistic training has had 
great importance in the idea of cultivation. 
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The conditions of the educated world have, 
however, changed so profoundly since the 
revival of learning in Italy that our inherited 
ideas concerning training in language and 
literature have required large modifications. 
In the year 1400 it might have been said 
with truth that there was but one language 
of scholars, the Latin, and but two great 
literatures, the Hebrew and the Greek. 
Since that time, however, other great litera- 
tures have arisen, the Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and above all the English, 
which has become incomparably the most 
extensive and various and the noblest of 
literatures. Under these circumstances it is 
impossible to maintain that a knowledge of 
any particular literature is indispensable to 
culture. Yet we cannot but feel that the 
cultivated man ought to possess a considerable 
acquaintance with the literature of some 
great language, and the power to use the 
native language in a pure and interesting 
way. Thus, we are not sure that Robert 
Burns could be properly described as a 
cultivated man, moving poet though he was. 
We do not think of Abraham Lincoln as a 
cultivated man, master of English speech 
and writing though he was. These men do 
not correspond to the type represented by 
the word cultivated, but belong in the class 
of geniuses. When we ask ourselves why 
a knowledge of literature seems indispensable 
to the ordinary idea of cultivation, we find 
no answer except this—that in literature are 
portrayed all human passions, desires and 
aspirations, and that acquaintance with these 
human feelings, and with the means of por- 
traying them, seems to us essential to culture. 
These human qualities and powers are also 
the commonest ground of interesting human 
intercourse, and therefore literary knowledge’ 
exalts the quahty and enhances the enjoyment 
of human intercourse. It is in conversation 
that cultivation tells as much as anywhere, 
and this rapid exchange of thoughts is by 
far the commonest manifestation of its 
power. Combine the knowledge of literature 
with knowledge of the “stream of the world”’ 
and you have united two large sources 
of the influence of the cultivated person. 
The linguistic and literary element in cultiva- 
tion therefore abides, but has become vastly 
broader than formerly—so broad, indeed, 
that selection among its various fields is 
forced upon every educated youth. 
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3. The next great element in cultivation 
to which I ask your attention is acquaintance 
with some parts of the store of knowledge 
which humanity in its progress from bar- 
barism has acquired and laid up. This is the 
prodigious store of recorded, rationalized 
and systematized discoveries, experiences 


and ideas. This is the store which we 
teachers try to pass on to the rising 
generation. The capacity to assimilate this 


store and improve it in each successive genera- 
tion is the distinction of the human race 
over other animals. It is too vast for any 
man to master, though he had a hundred 
lives instead of one; and its growth in the 
nineteenth century was greater than in all 
the thirty preceding centuries put together. 
In the eighteenth century a diligent student 
with strong memory and quick powers of 
apprehension need not have despaired of 
mastering a large fraction of this store of 
knowledge. Long before the end of the 
nineteenth century such a task had become 
impossible. Culture, therefore, can no longer 
imply a knowledge of everything—not even 
a little knowledge of everything. It must 
be content with general knowledge of some 
things, and a real mastery of some small 
portion of the human store. Here is a pro- 
found modification of the idea of cultivation, 
which the nineteenth century has brought 
about. What portion or portions of the in- 
finite human store are most proper to the 
cultivated man? The answer must be—those 
which enable him, with his individual personal 
qualities, to deal best and sympathize most 
with Nature and with other human beings. 
It is here that the passion for service must 
fuse with the passion for knowledge. It is 
natural to imagine that the young man who 
has acquainted himself with economics, the 
science of government, sociology and the 
history of civilization. in its motives, objects 
and methods has a better chance of fusing 
the passion for knowledge with the passion 
for doing good than the man whose passion 
for pure knowledge leads him to the study of 
chemical or physical phenomena, or of the 
habits and climatic distribution of plants or 
animals. Yet, so intricate are the relations 
of human beings to the animate and inanimate 
creation that it is impossible to foresee with 
what realms of nature intense human interests 
may prove to be identified. Thus the 
generation now on the stage has suddenly 
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learned that some of the most sensitive and 
exquisite human interests, such as health or 
disease and life or death for those we love, 
are bound up with the life histories of para- 
sites on the blood-corpuscles or of certain 


varieties of mosquitoes and ticks. When 
the spectra of the sun, stars and other lights 
began to be studied, there was not the slightest 
anticipation that a cure for one of the most 
horrible diseases to which mankind is liable 
might be found in the X-rays. While, then, 
we can still see that certain subjects afford 
more obvious or frequent access to means of 
doing good and to fortunate intercourse with 
our fellows than other subjects, we have 
learned from nineteenth-century experience 
that there is no field of real knowledge which 
may not suddenly prove contributory in a 
high degree to human happiness and the 
progress of civilization, and therefore accept- 
able as a worthy element in the truest 
culture. 

4. The only other element in cultivation 
which time will permit me to treat is the 
training of the constructive imagination. 
The imagination is the greatest of human 
powers, no matter in what field it works—in 
art or literature, in mechanical invention, in 
science, government, commerce or religion; 
and the training of the imagination is, 
therefore, far the most important part of 
education. I use the term _ constructive 
imagination because that implies the creation 
or building of a new thing. The sculptor, 
for example, imagines or conceives the 
perfect form of a child ten years of age; he 
has never seen such a thing, for a child perfect 
in form is never produced; he has only 
seen in different children the elements of 
perfection, here one element and _ there 
another. In his imagination he com- 
bines these elements of the perfect form, 
which he has' only seen _ separated, 
and from this picture in his mind 
he carves the stone, and in the execution 
invariably loses his ideal—that is, falls short 
of it or fails to express it. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
points out that the painter can picture only 
what he has somewhere seen; but that the 
more he has seen and noted the surer he is 
to be original in his painting, because his 
imaginary combinations will be original. 
Constructive imagination is the great power 
of the poet as well as of the artist; and the 
nineteenth century has convinced us that 
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it is also the great power of the man of 
science, the investigator and the natural 
philosopher. What gives every great 
naturalist or physicist his epoch-making 
results is precisely the imaginative power 
by which he deduces from the masses of 
fact the guiding hypothesis or principle. 

The educated world needs to recognize 
the new varieties of constructive imagination. 
Dante gave painful years to picturing on 
many pages of his immortal Comedy of Hell, 
Purgatory and Paradise the most horrible 
monsters and tortures and the most loath- 
some and noisome abominations that his 
fervid imagination could concoct out of his 
own bitter experiences and the manners and 
customs of his cruel times. Sir Charles Lyell 
spent many laborious years in searching for 
and putting together the scattered evidences 
that the geologic processes by which the 
crust of the earth has been made ready for 
the use of man have been, in the main, not 
catastrophic, but gradual and gentle, and that 
the forces which have been in action through 
past ages are, for the most part, similar to 
those we may see today eroding hills, cut- 
ting cafions, making placers, marshes and 
meadows, and forming prairies and ocean 
floors. He first imagined, and then demon- 
strated, that the geologic agencies are not 
explosive and cataclysmal, but steady and 
patient. These two kinds of imagination— 
Dante’s and Lyell’s—are not comparable, 
but both are manifestations of great human 
power. Zola, in La Bete Humaine, con- 
trives that ten persons, all connected with 
the railroad from Paris to Havre, shall 
be either murderers or murdered, or 
both, within eighteen months; and he 
adds two railroad slaughters criminally pro- 
cured. The conditions of time and place 
are ingeniously imagined, and no detail is 
omitted which can heighten the effect of this 
homicidal fiction. Contrast this kind of 
constructive imagination with the kind which 
conceived the great wells sunk in the solid 
rock below Niagara that contain the turbines 
that drive the dynamos that generate the 
electric force that turns thousands of wheels 
and lights thousands of lamps over hundreds 
of square miles of adjoining territory; or 
with the kind which conceives the sending 
of human thoughts across three thousand 
miles of stormy sea instantaneously on 
nothing more substantial than ethereal 
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waves. There is no crime, cruelty or lust 
about these last two sorts of imagining. 
No lurid fire of hell or human passion illumines 
their scenes. They are calm, accurate, just 
and responsible, and nothing but beneficence 
and increased human well-being results from 
them. There is going to be room in the 
hearts of twentieth-century men for a high 
admiration of these kinds of imagination, 
as well as for that of the poet, artist, or 
dramatist. 

Another kind of imagination deserves a 
moment’s consideration—the receptive imagi- 
nation which entertains and holds fast the 
visions which genius creates or the analogies 
of nature suggest. A young woman is 
absorbed for hours in conning the squalid 


scenes and_ situations through . which 
Thackeray portrays the malign motives 
and unclean soul of Becky Sharp. 


Another young woman watches for days 
the pairing, nesting, brooding and forag- 
ing of two robins that have established 
home and family in the notch of a 
maple near her window. She notes the 
unselfish labors of the father and mother 
for each other and for their little ones, and 
weaves into the simple drama all sorts of 
protective instincts and human affections. 
Here are two employments for the receptive 
imagination. Shall systematic education 
compel the first but make no room for the 
second? The increasing attention to nature- 
study suggests the hope that the imaginative 
study of human ills and woes is not to be 
allowed to exclude the imaginative study of 
Nature, and that both studies may count 
toward culture. 

It is one lesson of the nineteenth century, 
then, that in every field of human knowledge 
the constructive imagination finds play—in 
literature, in history, in theology, in anthro- 
pology, and in the whole field of physical and 
biological research. That great century has 
taught us that, on the whole, the scientific 
imagination is quite as productive for human 
service as the literary or poetic imagination. 
The imagination of Darwin or Pasteur, for 
example, is as high and productive a form of 
imagination as that of Dante, or Goethe, or 
even Shakespeare, if we regard the human 
uses which result from the exercise of imagina- 
tive powers, and mean by human uses not 
merely meat and drink, clothes and shelter, 
but also the satisfaction of mental and 
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spiritual needs. We must, therefore, allow 
in our contemplation of the cultivated man a 
large expansion of the fields in which the 
cultivated imagination may be exercised. We 
must extend our training of the imagination 
beyond literature and the fine arts, to history, 
philosophy, science, government and sociology. 
We must recognize the prodigious variety 
of fruits of the imagination that the nineteenth 
century has given to our race. 

It results from this brief survey that the 
elements and means of cultivation are much 
more numerous than they used to be; so 
that it is not wise to say of any one acquisi- 
tion or faculty—with it cultivation becomes 
possible, without it impossible. The one 
acquisition or faculty may be immense, and 
yet cultivation may not have been attained. 
Thus it is obvious that a man may have a 
wide acquaintance with music, and possess 
great musical skill and that wonderful 
imaginative power which conceives delicious 
melodies and harmonies for the delight of 
mankind through centuries, and yet not be a 
cultivated man in the ordinary acceptation 
of the words. We have met artists who were 
rude and uncouth, yet possessed a high 
degree of technical skill and strong powers of 
imagination. We have seen philanthropists 
and statesmen whose minds have played on 
great causes and great affairs, and yet who 
lacked a correct use of their native language, 
and had no historical perspective or back- 
ground of historical knowledge. 

On the other hand, is there any single 
acquisition or faculty which is essential to 
culture, except indeed a reasonably accurate 
and refined use of the mother tongue? 
Again, though we can discern in different 
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individuals different elements of the perfect 
type of cultivated man, we seldom find com- 
bined in any human being all the elements of 
the type. Here, as in painting or sculpture, 
we make up our ideal from traits picked out 
from many imperfect individuals and put 
together. We must not, therefore, expect 
systematic education to produce multi- 
tudes of highly cultivated and symmetrically 
developed persons; the multitudinous pro- 
duct will always be imperfect, just as there 
are no perfect trees, animals, flowers or 
crystals. 

It has been my object to point out that 
our conception of the type of cultivated 
man has been greatly enlarged, and on 
the whole exalted, by upservation of the 
experiences of mankind during the last 
hundred years. Let us as teachers accept 
no single element or kind of culture as the 
one essential; let us remember that the best 
fruits of real culture are an open mind, broad 
sympathies and respect for all the diverse 
achievements of the human intellect at 
whatever stage of development they may 
actually be—the stage of fresh discovery or 
bold exploration, or complete conquest. Let 
us remember that the moral elements of the 
new education are individual choice of studies 
and career among a great, new variety of 
studies and careers, early responsibility ac- 
companying this freedom of choice, love of 
truth now that truth may be directly sought 
through rational inquiry, and an omnipresent 
sense of social obligation. These moral 
elements are so strong that the new forms of 
culture are likely to prove themselves quite 
as productive of morality, high-mindedness 
and idealism as the old. 
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THE REMEDY—A PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR EVERY LAYMAN 
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HERE is a kind of practical educa- 
tional work which is in greater 


need now of being done than 
anything else, and which the teacher cannot 
do without tne assistance of the layman. 
I refer to the investigation of the physical 
conditions of  school-children and _ the 
hygienic character of school appliances. 
In the most progressive countries of the 
Old World—Germany, France, Switzerland 
and England, for instance—there is a 
school officer in each large city who has 
never been heard of in most of our 
own communities—the Medical Examiner. 
It is his business to examine regularly the 
senses of school-children, and to make a 
report upon the state of their health and 
upon their fitness to do the work of the 
school. He is charged also with the 
responsibility of attending to the hygienic 
conditions of school buildings. In London 
the school board provides for this work, 
and Doctor Francis Warner has been at 
the head of it for many years. In Edin- 
burg there are both male and female 
medical examiners. In the United States 
a number of cities, as Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Lowell, have 
made provisions for medical inspection, 
although the examination in most of these 
cities relates only to contagious diseases. 
Outside of these few places the physical 
condition of school-children has received no 
official attention whatever. 

I suppose every one in our day subscribes 
to Locke’s statement that nothing can enter 
the mind except through the senses. But 
the majority of us do not yet seem to appre- 
ciate that if an individual has defective 








senses he can gain only defective knowledge 
of the world about him. When we find a 
person who is stupid, who is inaccurate in 
his perceptions or his reasoning, we explain 
it to ourselves in general terms by saying 
that he has no sense, or that his will is 
lethargic or perverted so that he makes no 
effort to think straight. Perhaps most of 
my readers can remember the time when 
children were cudgeled if they made mistakes 
in spelling. The teacher—and parent, too— 
proceeded on the principle that mistakes 
are due to carelessness, and carelessness is 
a disease of the will, and can be cured only 
by dermal stimulations. But investigations 
made in these last few years in various parts 
of the world have shown that bad spelling is 
in a large percentage of cases due to a defect 
of vision, which prevents a clear imaging of 
the parts of a word in the exact sequence in 
which they occur. 

Children are still whipped for ‘‘careless’’ 
writing, but there are, again, defects of vision 
that distort the copy which the child is 
expected to imitate. Superintendent Whit- 
comb, of Lowell, in the examination of one 
such case, has reproduced samples of the 
child’s writing before her eyes were examined, 
and immediately after she put on glasses, 
showing a most extraordinary improvement 
in a moment’s time. These instances are 
but illustrations of causes of ‘‘carelessness”’ 
and “stupidity” that are being revealed 
in many parts of the world by an investiga- 
tion of children’s senses and _ nervous 
condition. 

In 1865 Doctor Hermann Cohn examined 
10,000 children in the schools of Breslau, and 
he discovered that while but few defects were 
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found in pupils just entering school, more 
than sixty per cent. of those who had 
passed through all the grades were defect- 


ive. Seggel, in Munich; Risley, in 
Philadelphia; Howe, in Buffalo; Agnew, 
in New York; Allport, in Minneapolis; 


Browne, in London; Smedley, in Chicago; 
and others, have shown conclusively that, 
taken as a whole, fully one-third of the 
children in the schools have eye defects 
that interfere with the best development 
of mind, and body as well. 

Another serious defect, whether regarded 
from a mental or a physical standpoint, is 
astigmatism. Thirty-seven per cent. of 1,900 
school-children in our community were found 
to be afflicted with astigmatism. Doctor 
Gould, of Philadelphia, has recently published 
a book in which he seeks to show that the 
ill-health of certain great men, as Darwin, 
Spencer, Browning, Huxley and others, was 
due to this defect, which results in a ceaseless 
drain upon the nervous system. 

Most people are familiar with myopia, or 
short-sightedness. Children afflicted with 
this defect are likely to make mistakes in 
copying words or problems from the board. 
They never see things clear-cut. They cannot 
discern keenly the changing expression upon 
the teacher’s face, for instance, and they 
do not get the stimulus which normal children 
constantly receive. Their minds are in a 
measure shut away from the world without, 
and they live within themselves. As a con- 
sequence they are handicapped in practically 
all that they do. On the playground they 
cannot handle themselves effectively; they 
cannot see a ball approaching from a dis- 
tance, for instance, nor catch it or knock it 
with as much skill as their more fortunate 
playmates, and so they are often ruled off 
the playground. P 

Pupils are sometimes thought to be unusu- 
ally studious because at play periods they 
remain indoors poring over their books, but 
often they stay in because they are at a 
disadvantage on the playground, where keen 
senses are at a premium. Such children are 
apt to become gloomy and morose; and they 
do not themselves know why. As Doctor 
Risley says: 

‘Many a boy who gets on indifferently at school, 
gaining a reputation for dullness or indolence, is 
prevented from going forward by his imperfect 
vision—a condition of which he may himself be 
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ignorant. How is the child to know but that the 
blurring page, the watery eyes, the aching head, 
which follow any protracted use of the eyes, are 
not the common lot of mankind? This has always 
been his experience; why should it not be of his 
fellows also?”’ 


The investigations of hearing in New York, 
Glasgow, Bordeaux, Chicago, Copenhagen 
and elsewhere have shown that at least 
twenty per cent. of school-children have some 
defect which handicaps them in all their 
work. So, speaking generally, it must be 
expected that in every school there will be 
from thirty per cent. to fifty per cent. of the 
pupils who have visual defects, and from 
eighteen per cent. to thirty per cent. who have 
auditory defects that are serious enough to 
be taken account of in teaching. In schools 
where no examinations have been made there 
must be a considerable number who are not 
profiting fully by the work offered; and what 
the community in such a case is expending for 
the education of the young is not producing 
what it should. This ought to appeal ina 
very forceful way to persons interested in the 
well-being of society, if not directly in the 
work of education. 

A great many shortcomings in school- 
children have been shown by recent investiga- 
tion to be due to other defects than those 
mentioned, but almost no attention has been 
paid to them because they have not been 
regarded as of any consequence. Eighteen 
per cent. of our Madison school-children were 
found to be ‘‘mouth-breathers.’’ In the major- 
ity of cases, adenoid tissue, or a sort of third 
tonsil, was found obstructing the respiratory 
passages; and it is the opinion of physicians 
that this exerts a very baneful influence 
upon both bodily and mental development. 
I have been able to follow very carefully for 
some time the careers of two children who 
were afflicted with this difficulty. They 
would go to school in the morning in a con- 
dition of indifference and lethargy, and it 
was impossible to interest them in anything 
that was done. They were behind their 
grade, and had acquired the reputation of 
being hopelessly stupid. Both teacher and 
parents were severe in their treatment of the 
children, thinking thus to arouse them to 
action. I found that in their sleeping they 
had great difficulty in breathing, and were 
tossing about throughout the whole night. 
They gained little sound, restful sleep, and 
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as a consequence were in a fatigued condition 
all the time. 

Some months ago the adenoid tissue was 
removed by a very simple operation, and 
those children are today equal to any others 
in the school. The change in their intellect 
and temperament has been extraordinary. 
They sleep restfully now, and have energy 
for the work they have to do, which they 
never had before. It is within reason to 
say that from ten per cent. to twenty per 
cent. of school-children are afflicted with this 
difficulty, which, if it were only known and 
people were interested in it, could be easily 
remedied. Parents cannot be relied upon 
to detect it; they are the last ones to observe 
any errancies in their children. It can be 
done only by expert examination. 

Finally, the condition of the teeth is of 
great importance, from the standpoint of 
mental activity. A child whose teeth are in 
a bad condition of decay will suffer from mal- 
nutrition, and there is apt to be also a great 
deal of nervous irritation which dissipates 
the child’s forces, distracts his attention, 
and makes it impossible for him to do the 
best work. Pedley, in England, has made 
an examination of 3,800 school-children from 
three to sixteen years of age, and he has found 
that seventy-five per cent. of the children 
have diseased teeth. Twelve per cent. of the 
cases were bad enough to require filling or 
extraction. The association of dentists in 
the province of Schleswig-Holstein, in Prussia, 
recently examined 19,725 children from six to 
fifteen years of age and found that ninety-five 
per cent. of them were afflicted with caries, 
and only 218 of the entire number had ever 
paid a visit to the dentist. In 1880 Doctor 
Sexton, of New York, examined in a thorough 
manner the teeth of eighty children, and 
scarcely any of them were ‘‘free from dental 
irritation.” 

The influence of these defects upon the 
mental activity of pupils in Madison has 
been worked out in great detail. The school 
record of pupils as a whole was taken for 
one basis of comparison; and then special 
mental abilities, as memory, reasoning, etc., 
were taken separately. The statistics relating 
to this matter are so elaborate that it is 
impossible to reproduce them. But in general 
it is shown that the afflicted pupils, compared 
with those who were comparatively free from 
defects, are uniformly backward. 
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Take one hundred pupils most defective 
and one hundred least defective in any school 
and the difference between them is striking. 
And the suggestive fact is that by a little 
attention many of these defects can be greatly 
improved. We have kept a record of a 
number of cases that have been treated, and 
I may, for purpose of illustration, reproduce 
an extract or two from our reports: 

“First case, a girl of 16 when examined. 
Vision poor, hypermetropia and astigmatism. 
Hearing defective. She read with great difficulty, 
and when first examined had no power to get 
knowledge from books; could retain reasonably 
well when facts were once in her possession. No 
account had been taken of the fact that she could 
not hear well and consequently she became inat- 
tentive. When the eyes were fitted with glasscs 
there was immediate improvement in the prepara- 
tion of lessons; and with care on the part of the 
teacher in the preparation of work to suit her 
power of hearing, attention and confidence have 
improved. 

“Second case, boy, aged 17 when examined 
Afflicted with hypermetropia and astigmatism. 
The improvement in reading and the ability to get 
knowledge from books were quite marked here in 
a few months when this boy was fitted with glasses. 
The school life was no longer a burden to him, and 
he gradually overcame much of the nervousness 
which had taken possession of him. His pulse 
was always greatly increased when any mental 
effort was made, although the body might be 
perfectly quiet. With the increase of power to 
meet the requirements of the school, he grew much 
less self-conscious. As he now engaged the mind 
with intricate matters in which the successful 
result was doubtful, he showed patience and 
composure. His power of analysis was doubled.” 

What I wish to urge, then, is that organi- 
zations of laymen in most communities can 
accomplish much for education just now by 
providing for this medical examination of 
school-children for the purpose of discovering 
and relieving defects that blight the lives of 
many individuals, and that defeat in con- 
siderable measure the efforts of educational 
agencies. It is not a question of money 
principally, but of interest on the part of 
citizens. Teachers unaided cannot accom- 
plish much; and then they are too busy with 
books to give heed to physical conditions. 
This is a kind of work that every woman's 
club ought to undertake; it is definite and 
practical, and will yield much better results 
than cursory discussion of abstract educa- 
tional questions. 
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A REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE 


oF aca the past twenty years’ research 


chemistry has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Today even the principle of the 
conservation of energy is threatened with 
dethronement. For the quality of giving 
off continuous energy seems to be possessed 
by the rare elements, radium, polonium, 
actinium, and the commoner uranium and 
thorium, the latter a small but important 
constituent of the Welsbach gas mantles. 

The principle gained its importance from 
the failure of perpetual-motion machines, 
yet all the radio-active elements have the 
power of energizing air. On account of 
their rarity and expense, our knowledge of 
these elements is limited to the researches 
of M. and Mme. Curie, MM. Laborde and De- 
marcy, Sir W. Crookes and Lord Kelvin, 
with a few commentaries by others. Some 
American experimenters are credited with 
the discovery of radio-activity in spring, 
lake and even sea-water, and also in the 
atmosphere in their vicinity. It is also 
authoritatively stated that the titanium 
iron ores so plentiful in the United States 
contain slightly more than traces of radium 
and actinium, which might offer a new 
source of the metals, for uranium ores or 
pitch-blende are comparatively rare. 

Radium has for nearly fifteen months pro- 
duced a temperature outside its glass recep- 
tacle amounting to 2.2° F., apparently without 
loss in weight appreciable to other than 
scientists, which, in comparison with our 
present sources of power, amounts in effect 
to perpetual energy or motion. Thirty 
thousand miles per second is the calculated 
speed of the positive electrons or atoms pro- 
jected continuously from radium, and the 
theoretical dictum of the gradual disintegra- 
tion of these radio-active elements into 
entirely new elements is rapidly gaining 
Supporters. 

Few of the hosts of dead inventors attacked 
the perpetual-motion problem in mechanical 
directions; their greater success may be 
doubted had they approached the task in 





the direction of radio-activity previous to 


1880-1890. Twenty years ago the announce- 
ment of the properties of radium would 
have been received either with open incre- 
dulity or a bewildered wonder and helplessness. 
Today the possibility of a break in the 
foundations of chemistry and physics has 
been so largely discounted by our advanced 
chemists and physicists that the law of 
conservation has been tottering for at least 
five years. The answer of radium or radio- 
activity may put an end to the puzzle of a 
large number of inexplicable scientific phe- 
nomena of the past, among them being 
electricity and its variety of manifestations. 


TRAINING GIRLS FOR OCCUPATIONS 


OWN on West Fourteenth Street in 
New York some philanthropic people 
started last November a unique sort of school. 
They took about a hundred girls, fourteen 
or fifteen years old, who, when they left 
the public school, had to help support their 
families as cash-girls or bundle-tiers in depart- 
ment stores, with no chance of ever learning 
a profitable trade, and are now training 
them to become competent dressmakers 
or milliners, skilled sewing-machine workers 
or makers of dry-goods sample-books. The 
course in most cases will last for one year, 
but girls who show ability for a higher grade 
of work will be given an extra year, while 
the exceptionally dull will study another 
year in order to become expert enough to take 
up their trade. Each girl ts given a $100 
scholarship, which is paid in small weekly 
instalments. 

The spirit of the whole school is business; 
five minutes late in the morning means five 
cents fine, and so on, just as in a store. 
The hours are from nine to five, six days in 
the week, winter and summer, each girl 
working at her trade four full hours a day. 
The girls also study drawing, business 
methods, industrial history, English, and 
physical culture. 

At the head of each department is a college- 
trained supervisor, who visits stores and 
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factories every week to keep thoroughly 
informed. In direct charge of the work 
under each of the supervisors is a trained 
trade-worker taken from actual business 
life. Under the watchful guidance of 
these teachers—who are often given aid by 
the heads of business establishments—each 
student has to serve a month’s apprentice- 
ship during her course at some good shop, the 
forewomen of which report the deficiencies 
of the girls to the supervisors. Then the 
girls, when they return to the school at 
the end of the month, try to overcome these 
faults. Since November the work turned out 
by the school has brought $400. 

The girls study the industrial history of 
their trade by means of charts and lectures. 
They also learn the fundamental facts about 
the city and national governments. The 
English work centres about the correct use 
of trade terms and the idealization of labor 
in literature. The students work simple 
problems in arithmetic, write cheques and 
receipts, and so on. Every girl learns to 
draw straight lines, to gage distances, and to 
copy flowers from nature. She also paints 
the flowers in water-colors, and then learns, 
by conventionalizing them, how to make 
designs that apply to her trade. When she 
has made a design in the drawing-room she 
next gives it a practical test in the work- 
shop. Every minute during the day is 
turned to practical advantage. At the lunch 
hour these embryo wage-earners dip into the 
mysteries of housekeeping, as every week 
five different girls wait on table and wash 
and put away the dishes. In the summer 
odd moments are spent in the flower-beds 
in the back yard. 

While the school has had but a brief 
existence, already it seems to have achieved 
definite results. One girl, who entered in 
November, was apprenticed in April to one 
of the best millinery firms in New York. 
She has now been engaged permanently at 
$8 a week, while if she had been trained at 
a milliner’s shop she would have worked for 
two seasons without pay. Another girl, 
who had been a bundle-tier in a department 
store, after spending three months at the 
school was offered a position at $6 a week 
by an embroidery firm. Nearly all of the 
hundred or more girls at the school are 
likely to have good positions by Christmas 
time. 

A YANKEE SHOWMAN 
HEN the first American circus to 
undertake a trip abroad pasted its 
bills about London the theatrical managers 
discussed the invasion and concluded that 


they could not afford to suffer by this foreign 
competition. So, searching, they found a 
long-forgotten law which required a fire- 
proof curtain of asbestos and steel to hang 
between performers and spectators. They 
bided their time before mentioning it. Notice 
of the statute was not received by the pro- 
prietor of the circus until six weeks before 
the first performance was scheduled to take 
place in a building considerably larger than 
Madison Square Garden in New York, one 
end of which had been shut off for the per- 
formers. The prescribed curtain would have 
to stretch from roof to floor and from wall to 
wall across the entire width of the interior. 
The cost of the curtain was figured at 
$30,000; but that was of minor importance. 
No factory on earth could construct such a 
stupendous fabric in less than six months, 
not to mention six weeks. Manifestly the 
obstacle was insuperable; the London the- 
atrical men were content that the Yankee 
would never be able to fulfil his engagement. 

This was five years ago, when American 
enterprise had not widely been exploited. 
But the night the showman learned of the 
law he summoned his assistants and set to 
work despatching messages to every firm 
in the two hemispheres that manufactured 
the article he needed, asking just how much 
of the curtain each could furnish and deliver 
within the required time, working day and 
night, regardless of expense. His telegraph 
tolls that night amounted to $300. By 
morning all the orders had been given and 
work on the curtain had begun. As fast as 
the parts arrived in London an army of 
workmen riveted them together and the whole 
was ready for use just twelve hours before 
the first performance began. It cost the 
Yankee showman $60,o0oo—twice as much 
as he would have been obliged to pay had he 
had plenty of time, but the English managers 
were silenced. During the long and immensely 
successful run which the circus enjoyed the 
Englishmen never again interfered with a rival 
so well equipped with energy and money. 


EDUCATIONAL SIGHTSEEING 


HERE is an interesting story of the 
unexpected evolution of an idea in 


_the case of a company now engaged in the 


business of “personally conducting” sight- 
seers through the principal cities of the coun- 
try. The business, which has grown exten- 
sively during the past two years, is really the 
result of a Western promoter’s efforts to 
entertain several of his friends and customers. 

He is a Denver man, a foremost citizen ol 
that bustling city, and it chanced one day 




















that he found himself in possession of a large 
quantity of real estate which was not “ work- 
ing off’’ very rapidly. His faith in the future 
of his home city was unbounded, and he felt 
that if he could show the beauties and the 
advantages of the place to outsiders they 
would not hesitate to buy. So he conceived 
the idea of a grand trolley-car tour over the 
lines of the city railway. 

It was a simple matter to charter and 
decorate several open cars, and equally easy 
to secure the attendance of a number of 
prospective investors. The tour was a great 
success, and it was followed by several others. 
Then, one day, a friend asked the promoter 
why he did not provide a permanent sight- 
seeing company. The value of the sugges- 
tion was so patent that it received recogni- 
tion at once, and today the original company 
and a sister organization operate trolley-cars 
or tallyho coaches in New York, Washington, 
Boston, Salt Lake City, Denver, Los Angeles 
and Milwaukee. In addition, the company 
owns and operates in New York City the 
largest automobile ever constructed, and 
also a yacht which circumnavigates the 
island of Manhattan daily. 

One of the most interesting developments 
resulting from the original idea, however, 
is the educational feature. Shortly after 
the system was established in Washington, 
the management was approached by the 
proprietor of a private school who offered to 
charter two of the cars. 

“IT do not know of any better way in which 
I can instruct my pupils in the history of the 
city,” he said. ‘I will take the cars for 
next Monday if you will send along two of 
your most proficient lecturers. ”’ 

Within a week the company was advertis- 
ing the educational feature, and today their 
bookings show the names of the most promi- 
nent schools in the country. 

New York City, with its two hundred and 
fifty years of Dutch, British and American 
history, offers the most promising field. 
The city has been divided into an uptown 
and a downtown section. The latter section 
includes a trip through the Bowery, China- 
town, Wall Street, Broad Street, past Fraunce’s 
Tavern, and in and about all the old land- 
marks of the early Dutch and British periods. 
The lecturer, who seems to be well versed in 
the city’s history, describes at length the 
many interesting points. 

It must be conceded that more can be 
learned in an hour’s drive of this kind than 
in a month passed among dry histories. 
The educational phase of the sightseeing plan 
is only a modern adaptation of the former 
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Continental habit of including the ‘‘grand 
tour” in a youth’s curriculum. 


A FACTORY WITH BLIND WORKMEN 


HERE is a factory in West Philadelphia 

in which all the workmen are blind. 

Thousands of dozens of brooms of all grades 

are produced every year by these men work- 

ing at piece-work wages ten hours a day in a 

$200,000 plant under State direction and 
control. 

Mr. Herman L. Hall, the superintendent, 
has twice lost his sight—once in early youth 
and again later, when he “graduated into 
darkness,’’ as he puts it. 

‘“The last time I became blind,”’ said he 
to a recent visitor, ‘I went to an institution 
for the blind. There were no books there. 
I asked why. The answer was ‘No money.’ 
So I formed an organization to provide books 
for the blind. We were incorporated as 
‘The National Printing Association for the 
Blind.’ Later we united with the American 
Printing House for the Blind, with head- 
quarters in Louisville, Kentucky. 

“In going about I met many blind men 
playing hand-organs, peddling wares in the 
streets, canvassing, and so on. Every time 
I met a blind man I accosted him: 

“* Are you blind ?’ 

ce Yes.’ 

‘“* Been in an institution ?’ 

o< ye. 

““* Learn a trade?’ 

*** Yes.’ 

*** Why don’t you work at it ?’ 

““* Tried to, but failed.’ 

“Tt was to help these men that the insti- 
tution was started.”’ 

Harness-making and cigar-making have 
been experimented with. Basket-making, 
which is a good employment for the blind in 
England and Canada, where baskets are more 
generally used, has been found a failure here. 
Rag-carpet weaving and the re-caning of 
wornout cane-seat chairs are both good, 
but not sufficient work of this type is afforded. 
Mattress-making is suited to the more skilful 
workman, but is very variable in its market 
conditions. 

On the whole, broom-making has been 
found to be the best form of industry to meet 
all the requirements. Blind men can perform 
all processes except color-sorting. In the 
Philadelphia factory there are but a dozen 
workers required who can see. 

‘Our men earn from $6 to $9 a week, 
according to the grade of broom and the 
rapidity with which they learn to work,” said 
Mr. Hall. ‘The pay for winding is from two 
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and a quarter cents to three cents a broom, 
according to size; one-quarter cent a band 
is paid for sewing. That means that a broom 
with five bands brings thirty cents a dozen. 
If a workman is very rapid he can sew seven 
dozen brooms a day by hand. We have not 
put in machines for sewing the brooms yet. 

“We have five blind deaf mutes at work 
just now. One of them, a Russian Jew, ‘is 
our most expert workman. We have paid 
him $48 during the last four weeks. A 
number of blind workers are acting as our 
agents for the sale of the brooms. Some of 
them earn as high as $20 a week on an average. 

“We can turn out brooms in our factory at 
less than other factories and can command a 
good sale. Still we are unable to give 
employment to all the blind who apply. 
There are one hundred and twenty-eight now 
on our waiting list. We have two classes of 
workers—those who board in the home and 
those who live outside in families, the boarder 
paying $2.25 a week.”’ 

During the past two years work has been 
regularly provided for an average of one 
hundred and twenty-one blind men. Fifty 
of these are married and support wives and 
children from their wages. An average of 
forty-seven boarded at the home. Forty-five 


of the men were from forty to fifty years of 
age; forty-seven were more than fifty, and 


forty-six under forty years. The total 
amount paid in wages to blind workmen 
was $60,977.49. Nine hundred and sixty- 
three tons of broom corn were made 
into 92,175 brooms. A total of $95,663.98 
was realized from the sale of manufactured 
goods in the two years, and nearly 
$6,000 were received from the boarding 
department. The deficit to the city and 
State in 1901 was $21,000; in 1902, $34,000. 


RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF WOMEN 


HE list of registered vessels published 
by the Canadian Government shows 
seventy women owners or managing owners 
of steam vessels and fifty-six of sailing vessels. 
Five women in the United States have passed 
the examination for a pilot’s license, the last 
one a few days ago. They navigate the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the rivers of Virginia 
and the waters of Chesapeake Bay. 

The president and general manager of the 
Southern Independent Telephone Company, 
in El Paso, Texas, a woman, has recently 
built lines to adjacent towns, covering several 
hundred miles. The Cleveland, Painesville 
and Eastern Traction Company is being 
managed by the president’s chief clerk, a 
woman, while he takes a trip around the 
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world. A woman has just been appointed 
assistant city ticket agent in New Orleans 
for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
A few months ago a woman, by vote of the 
electors of Davenport, Iowa, was granted the 
franchise for an electric road between that 
city and Clinton. 

One of the most prominent of oil magnates 
in Los Angeles is a woman, who is said to 
control about half of the whole product. A 
woman is considered one of the most valuable 
of the sugar inspectors for the Spreckles 
Company of Hawaii. A woman who has been 
for twenty years cashier of a bank in Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, has just been offered the 
presidency of a large banking institution 
now being organized in New York. The 
Philadelphia woman who recently invented 
a scientific bread-making machine has taken 
several prizes and been offered a large price 
for her patent. A woman lately died in 
New York who was said to stand at the head 
of the diamond experts in this country, and 
to have left a fortune of $1,000,000. 

The master of the Minnesota State Grange 
is a woman. The president of the Elwood, 
Indiana, Trades and Labor Council of 3,000 
members is a woman, who is also. State 
Organizer. The general organizer of the 
Retail Clerks’ Protective Association for 
the past three years has been a woman, and 
membership of more than 40,000 is largely 
due to her efforts. 

In the professions, in the world of letters 
and in the colleges, women are constantly 
growing more prominent. The Iowa Society 
of Medical Women, which met in April, 
announced that in sixty-six counties the 
number of women physicians had increased 
from ninety-eight in 1899 to one hundred and 
fifty-five in 1903. A young woman studying 
naval architecture at the Boston Institute of 
Technology is said to have received an offer 
of a position from the Cramp shipbuilders. 
A woman sculptor of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has just had an important commission 
from the Brooklyn Institute of Fine Arts for 
a large collection of figures of elephants, 
lions and other big animals. A young 
woman of Harrisburg has just been given 
the contract for the mural decorations of a 
room in the new capitol of Pennsylvania. 
The rooms of the Cosmos Club, of Washington 
City, have recently been handsomely redeco- 
rated by a woman. Congress has awarded to 
a woman a $3,000 commission for a bust of 
President McKinley. Much important sculp- 
ture for the St. Louis Exposition is being 
executed by women. The Colorado Academy 
of Science has elected a woman president. 
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